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The Importance of the United Nations to the United States 


by Howard Meyers’ 


A recent article in a nationally known magazine 
referred to the possible parallel between the 
League of Nations i of September 1937, 
which moved into its magnificent new quarters in 
Geneva shortly after Mussolini had successfully 
defied the League by his Ethiopian adventure and 
Hitler’s legions had marched into the Ruhr, and 
the present session of the U.N. General Assembly, 
which was meeting for the first time in the spec- 
tacular new building on New York’s East River. 
The parallel was resolved in favor of the United 
Nations, with the firm statement that, fortunately, 
the United Nations begins its tenancy of the new 
Assembly building with considerably more in the 
bank, politically and morally speaking, than the 
Geneva institution had in 1937, particularly be- 
cause the United Nations had proved its ability to 
do more than merely voice condemnation of wan- 
ton aggression by organizing military resistance in 
Korea. This article declared that, if the lessons of 
history mean anything, the determined reaction 
by the United Nations to the Korean challenge 
has not only saved its own life but probably pre- 
vented World War III. 

From the standpoint of my own professional 
interest in the United Nations, it was a pleasure 
to read an interpretation of this nature. But I 
cannot be unaware, despite this laudatory support, 
that the United Nations is today the target of 
sharp criticism. Of course, criticism of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies and attacks on 
U.S. membership in these organizations has ex- 
isted almost from the days of the San Francisco 
Charter. This criticism has been intensified in the 
past year. . 

In the early days of the U.N.’s existence, there 
was criticism of the veto because it enabled the 
five Great Powers to protect their own national in- 
terest or their national sovereignty at the expense 


1 Address made before the annual meeting of the Kansas 
Commission for Unesco at Emporia on Dec. 13. Mr. 
Meyers is an officer in the Office of U.N. Political and 
Security Affairs. 
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of international cooperation. Now, the United 
Nations is criticized as a supergovernment, and we 
find resolutions seeking to limit our participation 
in the U.N.’s activities introduced in the Congress, 
such as a proposal that the United States with- 
draw from the United Nations and a resolution 
designed to limit the traditional treaty powers of 
the Executive Branch of the U.S. Government be- 
cause of fears inspired by various activities carried 
on by the United Nations. 

There is objection that the United Nations does 
not include all of the world’s states in accordance 
with the principle of universality and, contrari- 
wise, there is the assertion that the United Nations 
should be reorganized without the Communists or 
scrapped. 

Suspicion is voiced and pamphlets are widely 
distributed declaring that the United Nations is an 
instrument of un-American elements, if not of 
agents of the Soviet Union. But on the other hand 
we even find the criticism that the United Nations 
has become a captive bureau of the State Depart- 
ment. 

Bitter comments are aroused by what is con- 
sidered the indifference of other U.N. members to 
the heavy casualties which have been suffered by 
the predominantly American and South Korean 
troops in meeting the Communist aggression in 
Korea. 

There are wide and varied attacks on Unesco, 
as you here well know, for allegedly attempting 
to use American schools to indoctrinate our chil- 
dren with the idea that their first loyalty is to a 
world government or for supposedly carrying on 
an insidious campaign for world government and 
for world citizenship. Unesco has probably been 
singled out for a great proportion of these attacks 
because, as Anne O’Hare McCormick of the 
New York 7imes and Carroll Binder of the 
Minneapolis 7'ribwne have suggested, Unesco 
invites the widest individual participation of all 
U.N. agencies and makes the greatest local and 
popular impact and because Unesco operates in 
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the field of ideas and thus offers an opportunity 
for many individuals and organizations to make 
militant assaults on ideas and institutions which 
do not conform to their concept of patriotism. 

While some of the attacks on the United Na- 
tions, particularly those on Unesco, have ema- 
nated from groups which are on the Attorney 
General’s list of subversive organizations, a great 
many others have come from far more reputable 
and influential sources. I would like to suggest 
that these criticisms leveled against the United 
Nations and our participation in its work are ac- 
tually a healthy indication of normal growth. 
The development of the United Nations, notably 
the collective security effort in Korea, is bound 
to provoke a reexamination of the entire relation- 
ship between the United States and the United 
Nations. These questions are asked, these criti- 
visms are provoked, because the United Nations 
today has great impact upon the consciousness of 
the people of the United States and because U.S. 
participation in the United Nations influences the 
daily lives of all Americans. 

I sincerely trust that the United Nations will 
emerge stronger by reason of these questions 
asked. I think that it is significant that recent 
public-opinion surveys in this country have dem- 
onstrated widespread support for the United Na- 
tions, particularly by church groups, women’s 
organizations, and business and professional asso- 
ciations. One survey in October found that 80 
percent of the general public believes the United 
Nations is a useful organization, with attitudes 
varying from belief the United Nations was very 
useful to a feeling that it was merely moderately 
useful. Only 10 percent thought the organization 
was of no use at all. I might note, particularly, 
that President-elect Eisenhower has publicly ex- 
pressed himself as hoping that there would be 
no doubt of his unwavering support of the prin- 
ciples and ideals on which the United Nations was 
founded. 

Against this briefly sketched background of op- 
position, criticism, inquiry about and support for 
the United Nations, it seems worthwhile to take 
a realistic look at the value which the United 
Nations has for our country. What is the im- 
portance of the United Nations to the United 
States? 


U.N. Charter Expresses U.S. Aims 


I would like to suggest that the Charter of the 
United Nations is, in effect, a contract among the 
member states to maintain international peace and 
security and to promote the economic and social 
advancement of all peoples, in order to build and 
maintain a durable world order. The United 
States supports the United Nations and keeps this 
contract because the U.N. Charter expresses our 
fundamental aims in this difficult world. Fulfill- 
ment of the aims declared in the Charter will best 
advance the vital interests of the United States— 
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peace founded on justice, freedom, economic and 
social progress for ourselves and for all peoples. 
It is because realization of the aims expressed in 
the U.N. Charter will materially advance U.S. 
interests that support of the United Nations is a 
fundamental element in our foreign policy. 

This is not lip service to an ideal. It is plain, 
practical common sense. 

Speaking realistically, the United States is best 
off in a world at peace, where we can live our own 
lives, trade with each other and with the peoples 
of other countries, try to solve our problems with- 
out being burdened by the fear of aggression. The 
history of the past 50 years should have taught 
us that the nations of the world are interdependent 
and that major unrest, widespread disease, or seri- 
ous economic disturbance in any part of the world 
will inevitably affect us here. Our security is com- 
pounded of many things. It consists of superior 
military and economic power on the side of law 
and order. It depends upon strong and free allies. 
And it depends also upon the good will, the re- 
spect, the confidence, and the moral support of 
decent people everywhere. 

These decent people and their governments are 
aided by and look to the United Nations for help 
in their difficulties. The U.N’s record of response 
to their needs, for the most part, is a good one. 
It is a record which the United States has mate- 
rially helped build and in turn the U.N.’s record 
helps us. 

With this in mind, I think that we can best see 
what the United Nations means to the United 
States by looking at the U.N.’s three major tasks 
to see how they aid the interests of the United 
States. 


Maintenance of Peace and Security 


First, in the field of political and security prob- 
lems, the United Nations has found ways to exer- 
cise its responsibilities in maintaining interna- 
tional peace and security. This has been accom- 
plished despite obstruction on the part of the 
Soviet Union and despite the fact that the partici- 
pation of 60 sovereign states with 60 different na- 
tional opinions multiplies almost geometrically 
the difficulties of achieving agreement. The 
United Nations has exercised its responsibilities in 
the political and security area in two ways: by im- 
proving and strengthening the machinery of col- 
lective security; by utilizing the practical devices 
for peaceful settlement of disputes provided in 
the Charter. 

With reference to collective security, the United 
Nations was originally conceived as operating on 
the basis of continuing cooperation on the part of 
the five Great Powers. That was soon proved il- 
lusory because of the attitude of the Soviet Union, 
and I know I do not need to describe events un- 
doubtedly familiar to all of you here. Korea was 
the final demonstration of the length to which the 
Soviet Union and its satellites were willing to go. 
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And the United Nations met that challenge. The 
Security Council moved with rapidity and de- 
cisiveness, branding the attack as a breach of the 
yeace and calling upon all members of the United 
Nations to aid the Republic of Korea. The 
prompt support of 53 member nations for the 
measures proposed by the Security Council clearly 
showed that this was not a move solely by the 
Western Powers but was action strongly favored 
by the free world, including Asiatic countries 
which had been rather critical of various actions 
by the Western Powers. 

General Ridgway has pointed out that the U.N. 
Command in Korea involved 16 nations of differ- 
ing languages, creeds, races, and colors; that these 
units found complete mutual confidence in fight- 
ing the aggressors. A common belief moved and 
supported them. In addition to the 16 U.N. mem- 
bers with armed forces in Korea, 42 members and 5 
nonmembers are contributing material aid. This 
has been an unprecedented demonstration of the 
U.N.’s will to resist aggression, and I think this 
point bears remembering, no matter what criticism 
people may have concerning the extent of aid given 
in Korea by other members of the United Nations. 

The Korean situation demonstrated the adapta- 
bility of the United Nations to meet difficult situa- 
tions and discharge its responsibility. But the 
Security Council had been able to act and meet the 
threat of aggression in Korea only because the 
Soviet Union was not present to veto the proposed 
action. Consequently, the General Assembly in 
November 1950 adopted the “Uniting for Peace” 
resolution enabling the Assembly to meet in an 
emergency session within 24 hours if the Security 
Council, because of lack of unanimity of the per- 
manent members, failed to act when there was a 
threat to the peace, a breach of the peace, or an act 
of aggression. The General Assembly, then, can 
make recommendations to members of the United 
Nations to take action deemed necessary, provided 
that the members so agree. 

This was only one part of the Uniting for Peace 
resolution. It also established a Peace Observa- 
tion Commission to observe and report on the 
situation in any area in which international con- 
flict threatens, upon the invitation or with the 
consent of the state in whose territory the Commis- 
sion would go. It recommended that member 
states maintain forces so trained, organized, and 
equipped that they could promptly be made avail- 
able for service as U.N. units, on recommendation 
by the Security Council or the General Assembly. 
And it established a Collective Measures Commit- 
tee to study and report on methods which might be 
used to maintain and strengthen international 
peace and security. 

Thus the framework has been provided for a 
workable collective-security system. The means 
has been established by which to determine ag- 
gression. The machinery has been set up by 
which to decide upon action, as acceptable to the 
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members of the United Nations. Devices have 
been suggested by which existing military forces 
may be readied and may be held available for 
necessary and acceptable action. The moral and 
the material bases for future collective action have 
been provided. This is a modest beginning; it has 
long-range implications. We can continue to 
build on this basic foundation to achieve our goal 
of a stronger U.N. collective-security system for 
deterring or suppressing future aggression. 

I believe that this ability on the part of the 
United Nations to adapt itself to meet changing 
situations is important evidence of the vitality of 
the organization and the role it can play in inter- 
national affairs, provided that the United States 
and many other powers give the support necessary 
to aid the organization and thus to aid themselves 
as individual states. 

Speaking in broad terms, our political obliga- 
tions at times may exceed our military abilities if 
we act unilaterally, or even in concert with one 
or more of our closest allies. It has been pointed 
out fairly often recently that our resources are 
not limitless; that, although the United States is 
the richest nation in the world, it does not have 
the materials or the manpower to do all that 
needs to be done. We want to help promote situa- 
tions of strength where people are united behind 
a popular government and determined to maintain 
their independence; where people can count on 
strong support from other free countries or from 
the United Nations; where people can hope to 
create a better life by their own efforts. In order 
to do this, we need and we want to act together 
with the majority of the members of the United 
Nations. This does not mean military action 
alone, and I emphasize this point. We need to de- 
velop collective policies for a constructive, dy- 
namic peace which goes far beyond the joint 
use of arms. But it does mean that, when resort 
to arms is necessary, we act under the sanction of 
the United Nations collectively. 


U.N. Achievements in Peaceful Settlements 


In Korea, the United Nations acted with force 
of arms. However, there have been many situa- 
tions in which the United Nations has made sub- 
stantial gains in peaceful settlement of disputes, 
in preventing or stopping hostilities, by applying 
a variety of means. This is the other way in which 
the United Nations exercises its responsibilities in 
the field of political and security problems. I can 
cite the withdrawal of British and French troops 
from Syria and Lebanon and of Soviet troops 
from Iran, following Security Council considera- 
tion of these problems in 1946. The U.N.’s per- 
sistent conciliatory efforts played a major role in 
achieving Indonesian independence and in bring- 
ing about peaceful settlement of the issues between 
the Dutch and Indonesians. In Greece, observ- 
ance of that country’s northern borders by the 
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United Nations certainly contributed to the easing 
of a dangerous situation between Greece and its 
neighbors, if in no other way than by providing 
the United Nations with clear and irrefutable evi- 
dence of the responsibility of various Soviet satel- 
lites for the dangerous situation in that valiant 
country. 

The General Assembly’s efforts in Palestine 
ended the armed conflict between Israel and the 
Arab States and, while there is no final peace 
agreed upon as yet in this area, the armistice 
arranged by the United Nations is still honored. 
While the Kashmir dispute between India and 
Pakistan is not finally settled, Security Council 
efforts have not only brought about a cease-fire but, 
step by step, achieved agreement between the 
parties on many elements of their dispute. Not 
the least of these peaceful settlements was the 
Berlin blockade, an extremely dangerous situa- 
tion involving the Great Powers and the prestige 
of both the Soviet Union and the United States, 
which was settled by peaceful negotiations in 
which U.N. channels were used. 

The settlements achieved in these cases, whether 
permanent or temporary, testify to the general 
effectiveness of the processes of peaceful settle- 
ment which are available under the Charter of the 
United Nations. In every instance, such settle- 
ments redound to our political advantage, for we 
want and need a world living in peace which is 
founded on justice, freedom, and economic and 
social progress. Normal bilateral diplomatic 
processes all too often are not sufficient to bring 
about this kind of world. We have learned the 
mutual interdependence of all peoples, and I think 
that we can see that many international problems 
often can best be settled through the international 
agency of the United Nations. I do not mean to 
minimize bilateral diplomatic processes, the stand- 
ard fare of day-to-day contact between govern- 
ments. I would like to stress, however, that so 
many of world problems, issues, and disputes 
today are interrelated that the U.N.’s processes of 
peaceful settlement very often offer the necessarily 
wide variety of devices which aid in reaching a 
solution. There is a form of protection given to 
the interests of both small and great powers by 
virtue of the fact that the United Nations is so all- 
embracing an organization. 


Progress in Economic and Social Fields 


Now the second major task of the United Na- 
tions is in the economic and social field. 'When we 
look at political and security problems, as we have 
just done, it is apparent that the difficulty of the 
problems has permitted only modest progress in 
their solutions. When we look at international 
cooperation in economic and social matters, we can 
see greater and more heartening progress which 
sometimes proceeds so quietly that its success is not 
properly noticed. In an interdependent world 
the prosperity of individuals and nations every- 
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where depends upon the mutually advantageous 
international exchange of goods, of services, and 
of ideas. Cooperative action is growing through 
the efforts of various agencies of the United Na- 
tions, particularly the General Assembly, the 
Economic and Social Council and its commissions, 
and the specialized agencies. The record of the 
achievement is so extensive that I can do no more, 
in this brief period of time, than touch upon the 
ways in which the United Nations has aided gov- 
ernments to deal with the conditions of poverty, 
disease, and hunger under which two-thirds of the 
world’s population now live. 

The technical-assistance program of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies is now oper- 
ating in about 70 countries and is providing as- 
sistance in innumerable fields. There are 742 
experts actually at work in these countries and 
over 400 specialists have finished their tasks. As 
a result of these experts’ efforts, a number of gov- 
ernments are already beginning to provide in- 
creased capital for projects whose feasibility has 
now been established. 

The International Labor Organization, in addi- 
tion to its better-known functions, has partici- 
pated in the U.N. technical-assistance program, 
particularly to aid governments with the organi- 
zation of employment services, with vocational 
training guidance, and with methods of facili- 
tating migration of workers. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization 
brought improved varieties of corn into Europe 
and the Near East and better breeds of poultry 
into the Orient. It has conducted temporary 
schools in technical subjects, such as how to im- 
prove livestock in Europe. Many governments 
have received Fao assistance in various projects 
leading to economic development in the fields of 
agriculture, fisheries, forestry, and nutrition. 

Unesco’s activities are, of course, well known to 
you. Uwnesco’s efforts have been great in helping 
to eliminate illiteracy and encourage fundamental 
education through the clearinghouse for the ex- 
change of information and through the establish- 
ment of fundamental-education centers such as the 
one in Mexico. Unesco has developed interna- 
tional collaboration in social and natural scientific 
fields through the Field Science Cooperative Of- 
fices in various parts of the world and through 
establishing international associations to forge the 
essential links for effective cooperation among 
social scientists. Unesco’s exchange-of-persons 
program, its varied cultural activities, its aid in 
the rehabilitation of schools and educational fa- 
cilities in war-devastated areas or underdeveloped 
countries, and the part Unesco is playing in the 
technical-assistance program in 12 countries dem- 
onstrate the vitality and scope of your organiza- 
tion’s interests. 

The World Health Organization has aided 
Greece, India, Afghanistan, Pakistan, Thailand, 
Indonesia, and the Associated States of Indochina 
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in fighting malaria; it has given assistance in com- 
bating tuberculosis in the Far East, the Middle 
East, and South America. It has taken active 
part all over the world in the struggle against con- 
tagious diseases, and it has assisted countries in 
emergencies such as the typhus epidemic in Egypt 
and the infantile paralysis epidemic in Bombay. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development as of the present has made 73 loans 
totaling almost 1,500 million dollars in 27 coun- 
tries in order to assist in the reconstruction or 
development of these countries. 

The International Refugee Organization, dur- 
ing the course of its operations, repatriated more 
than 72,000 displaced persons, resettled over 
1,045,000 cee ee a operated vocational- 
training and rehabilitation services for more than 
1,057,000 refugees. 

I could go on almost indefinitely reciting the 
history of progress in mutual aid to save people, 
to save cattle, to save material resources, to de- 
velop skills, to help alleviate the social and eco- 
nomic ills which provide a fertile breeding ground 
for communism and other similar reactionary doc- 
trines. The progress which has been made by the 
United Nations in these fields very directly helps 
the United States, because widespread disease, 
serious economic ills, and major social unrest in 
any part of the world inevitably affects us. I 
have said before that our security involves not 
only military power but also the good will and 
respect, the confidence, and the moral support of 
decent people anywhere in the world. Millions 
upon millions of these people are helped by the 
United Nations and look to the United Nations 
for continued help. The United States has been 
applauded because of the support which we have 
given to the United Nations in the economic and 
social fields—not only money but also technical 
“know-how.” It is a two-way proposition which 
more than repays us because it helps create the 
forward-looking stability which we want to see 
exist in the world. And it is helping to minimize 
and eradicate conditions conducive to interna- 
tional tensions, insecurity, and war. 


Self-Government for Dependent Peoples 


The third major job of the United Nations is 
helping work out the orderly advance of depend- 
ent peoples toward some form of self-government. 
Ten years ago, there were 800,000,000 people in 
the free world who were not fully self-governing. 
Today 600,000,000 of them have attained full in- 
dependence. In the past, independence was usu- 
ally achieved through bloodshed. It is one of the 
principal responsibilities of the United Nations 
to try to help create conditions which insure that 
this path to self-government is a peaceful and en- 
during one. If this can be done, these 200,000,000 
remaining dependent peoples will probably not 
succumb to the blandishments of a communism 
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which is basically reactionary and imperialist in 
design. 

The importance of these problems of self- 
government can be seen by merely looking at the 
agenda of the present session of the General 
Assembly, where we not only have the Tunisian 
and Moroccan issues but also find that the prob- 
lems of dependent areas arise in nearly every 
Committee (almost without reference to the topic 
under consideration ). 

The United Nations has already demonstrated 
its ability to help bring about an orderly solution 
of the difficulties inherent in this field of depend- 
ent area problems. I have previously mentioned 
the aid which the United Nations gave in solving 
the Indonesian dispute, resulting in the creation 
of the independent state of Indonesia, a nation of 
over 70 million, which became the sixtieth member 
of the United Nations in September 1950. Sev- 
enty million people became independent despite 
Communist efforts to interfere with the creation of 
their Republic. 

After the four Great Powers spent 3 fruitless 
years trying to find a solution to dispose of former 
Italian Colonies, the General Assembly succeeded 
in cutting the Gordian knot. The result is that 
Libya became an independent state at the begin- 
ning of this year; that Somaliland is under Italian 
trusteeship, approved by the United Nations, with 
independence projected in 10 years; that Eritrea 
has become an autonomous unit federated with 
Ethiopia. Furthermore, the welfare of the mil- 
lions of people living in trust territories is guaran- 
teed by the supervision of the Trusteeship Teeneil, 
working through visiting missions which try to 
promote educational, political, social, and eco- 
nomic advancement. 


A Positive Force for Peace 


In other words, in another field of great poten- 
tial danger for international peace and stability, 
the United Nations has demonstrated and is dem- 
onstrating its ability to help find peaceful solu- 
tions and thus mec | disorder which can only re- 
dound to the detriment of the United States. 

I have spoken at some length on what the United 
Nations means to the United States, but I have 
only indicated the outline of this relationship. I 
believe, from this brief review, we would be justi- 
fied in depicting the United Nations as a positive 
force for peace, which operates within the limits 
of present reality. Remember that it is an organ- 
ization of 60 sovereign and legally equal states, 
with widely varying national cultures and public 
attitudes. The United Nations cannot be better 
than the sum of its parts and what those nations 
comprising its parts are willing to do to further 
their obligation for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security, as well as the other forms 
of international cooperation. Do not condemn 
the United Nations because it is imperfect. This 
is a reflection of reality in today’s world. Con- 
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sider that the organization has demonstrated abil- 
ity to deal satisfactorily with a tremendous num- 
ber of extraordinarily difficult problems. Reflect 
upon the adaptability to changing needs which 
the United Nations has demonstrated in develop- 
ing an increasingly important role for the General 
Assembly. The United Nations is still the most 
important international aid to peace that we have 
and I believe that a strong United Nations can well 
help bring that peace closer to us all. 

I said at the very beginning that support of the 
United Nations is a fundamental element in our 
foreign policy; that this was not lip service to 
an ideal but plain common sense. I would like 
to qualify that statement, in part. The U. N. or- 
ganization does represent an ideal. It represents 
the hope that the peoples of the world can live to- 
gether in harmony, uniting their strength to main- 


Understanding Point Four 


by Jonathan R. Bingham 


tain international peace and security and to em- 
ploy international measures for the promotion of 
economic and social advancement on the part of 
all peoples. The United Nations offers the pos- 
sibility of reconciling these ideals and the harsh 
realities of divergent international interests. The 
Bible says that man does not live by bread alone. 
Ideas and ideals are in many ways as ae 
to the peoples of the world as food, clothing, 
and shelter. I see no other organization in exist- 
ence which offers so much of practical idealism to 
the doubting and distressed peoples in this world 
as does the United Nations. It is only to our ad- 
vantage to give the United Nations all the sup- 
port we can. We will receive dividends in return 
in the form of needed support from the peoples 
of the free world to achieve commonly desirable 
goals. This is mutually enlightened self-interest. 


Deputy Administrator of Technical Cooperation Administration ' 


Point Four is almost too good an idea. People 
tend to get so excited by it that they begin to 
talk a lot of glib nonsense about it, and we have 
heard a lot of that the last 3 or 4 years. 

There have been those who proclaimed that 
American money was all that was needed, pro- 
vided we spent enough of it; they have talked 
in terms of billions of dollars a year, not realizing 
how difficult it would be to spend that money 
wisely and with lasting results. On the other 
hand there have been those who believed that 
American know-how was so unique and so mag- 
ical that all we had to do was to send out a few 
hundred technicians armed with it and in a scant 
space of years the “backward areas” would be 
booming. This of course was a tremendously at- 
tractive picture, which was seized upon by the 
economy-minded as proof that the whole job could 
be done cheaply. 

Both of these extreme points of view have been 
based, I think, on a lack of appreciation of the 
nature of the problem. The one overstates what 
can be done with money, the other what can be 
done by a few experts giving advice. Both have 

*Excerpts from remarks made before the Americans 


for Democratic Action at Boston on Dec. 6 (press release 
904 dated Dee. 5). 
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tended to make the American people expect the 
deserts to bloom in a few short years, to expect 
ignorance, and hunger, and disease to be over- 
come; to expect, in short, miracles. 

Obviously there is a great danger here. If 
progress in the early years is meager, if some 
country that we are trying to help kicks us in the 
teeth, if mistakes are made_in the operation of 
the program, there may be a tendency to get dis- 
couraged and turn on the whole idea as a bad one 
or a luxury we can’t afford. 

What we all here in the United States must do 
is to see to it that the program is better under- 
stood than it is; what the problems and the diffi- 
culties are; in short, what our expectations of 
Point Four should reasonably be. If the Amer- 
ican people know they have a long, hard road 
ahead of them, they will face it with stamina, 
determination, and courage. If they are led to 
believe the road to peace is easy and short and 
it turns out to be otherwise, they may conclude 
the road is a wrong one. 

This last summer I spent 2 months in the area 
from Egypt on the west to India on the east, visit- 
ing nine Point Four missions at work there. Let 
me give you a brief sketch of the problems we 
face in that area. 
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Problems in the Near East 


Most of the governments in the area are acutely 
aware of the necessity of raising the living stand- 
ards of their peoples and some are making heroic 
efforts to that end. But their resources, either in 
terms of funds or trained people, are woefully in- 
sufficient. In all but one or two cases, they do 
not have the institutions, governmental or private, 
to begin to cope with the problem. Although they 
have many technically qualified people, they are 
characteristically unable to bridge the gap be- 
tween the experiment station and the farm, be- 
tween the laboratory and the workshop. Some are 
enfeebled by corruption and sheer incompetence. 
Some tend to blame their troubles on political 
grievances. One or two are making real progress, 
economically and socially ; others are holding their 
own; still others, for all of their efforts, are going 
backward, losing the race with a growing 
population. 

These, very roughly, are the dimensions of the 
problem in an area which, if it is not entirely 
typical of the underdeveloped areas as a whole, is 
probably the most critical. Now what do we in 
Point Four have as resources in attempting to 
make a dent in this problem ? 

In the first place, we have about 550 people at 
work in the area, including experts in agriculture, 
public health, education, and a variety of other 
fields. For the salaries of these experts and for 
the purchase of supplies and equipment needed 
to support their work, we have available a total 
in this fiscal year of a little over 100 million dol- 
lars, which is about half what we asked the Con- 
gress for. This amounts to less than 20 cents per 
person in the area. 

In certain respects these figures represent a big 
advance. In 1950-51 the total amount available 
for the U.S. bilateral Point Four Program, world- 
wide, was 23 million dollars. So far as number 
of technicians are concerned, the present figure 
represents a fivefold increase since the first of the 
year. By the end of the fiscal year, we hope to 
have in the area more than half again as many 
as we do now. 

In addition to the members of the U.S. Point 
Four teams, there are in the area a little over 300 
technicians from the United Nations, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, the World Health 
Organization, Unesco, and other international or- 
ganizations, and a sizable number of devoted in- 
dividuals working on similar programs for private 
organizations ak as the Near East Foundation. 

But taking all our resources together, our army 
is pitifully small and is backed with pitifully 
small funds to cope with the problems I Sonn de- 
scribed. I do not mean to suggest that the answer 
is necessarily a lot more technicians or a great 
deal more money. There are dangers and draw- 
backs to both. hat I am trying to say is simply, 
to emulate British understatement, helping the 
underdeveloped areas to help themselves is not 
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precisely easy no matter how you approach the 
job. 
Let me call to your mind some of the factors 
which set limits to what we can do. I have heard 
it said by very responsible people that we should 
send thousands of technicians into the Near East, 
mobilizing our young men and women to go into 
the villages and help people to raise their standard 
of living. To be blunt, this is a naive and absurd 
suggestion. For one thing, there is not the 
slightest chance that it would be acceptable to any 
of the countries involved. They simply do not 
want that many Americans wandering around. 

On the basis of my trip this summer and of what 
has been reported to us since, I think it is fair to 
say that Point Four has made a good start, under 
the circumstances, but that it is no more than a 
start. 

Perhaps our outstanding achievement to date 
is that, without exception, our missions have won 
the confidence of the local officials they are work- 
ing with, in spite of the very considerable political 
obstacles in a number of cases. They have done 
this, 1 think, by the simple human process of 
demonstrating their good will and their desire to 
be helpful and by following some of our funda- 
mental Point Four principles, namely: that we 
will do only what we are requested to do; that 
our desire is to help the host government through 
cooperative methods to achieve progress of which 
it can be proud; that we do not attempt to im- 
pose American standards on alien cultures; and 
that Point Four is not a carrot for which we try 
to exact a political guid pro quo. Curious and 
suspicious at first, the loca] officials have gradually 
come to understand that our interest is to see them 
succeed in their efforts where those efforts are 
directed toward the social and economic develop- 
ment of their countries, not to win credit for 
ourselves. 


Some Concrete Achievements of Point Four 


So far as concrete achievements are concerned, 
I can only tell you a little bit about some of the 
things we are doing here and there. In Iran, as 
in most other countries, our program concentrates 
mainly on three types of activity, representing 
the greatest problems the people face: hunger, 
disease, and ignorance. In the agricultural field, 
we are helping Iranian officials carry out a pro- 
gram of research which in the long-run may have 
enormous impact: grasses are being developed 
which may flourish even on the barren hillsides of 
Iran; tests are being carried out on sugar beets 
and many other crops to see what varieties are 
best suited for Iran, when they should be planted, 
how much water they need, and to answer many 
other questions. Every possible assistance is be- 
ing given to the Shah’s program for the distribu- 
tion of the Crown lands to landless peasants, es- 
pecially through the establishment of facilities 
for credit so that the farmers may have the where- 
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withal to operate their land and for the training 
of local agents to give the landowners essential 
guidance in the carrying out of their new and 
frightening individual responsibilities. Seventy- 
five thousand baby chicks were shipped to Iran by 
air last spring, and more than half of them have 
been distributed to farmers in exchange for old 
stock. The rest are being kept in brood flocks in 
the various provincial centers, and next year it is 
expected that 350,000 chicks can be distributed in 
the same manner. 

In the health field great strides have been made 
in the elimination of malaria by means of the 
spraying of village houses with DDT, with the 
enthusiastic cooperation of the villagers them- 
selves. Although statistics are lacking, it is esti- 
mated that in some areas the incidence of this 
debilitating disease has dropped in 2 years from 
80 percent to as little as 5 percent, with a conse- 
quent direct effect not only on the welfare of the 
people but on their ability to work and produce 
crops. In a number of dry and dusty villages, 
deep wells have been sunk, bringing to the in- 
habitants the miracle of clean, fresh water. 

This summer for the first time a training course 
for Iranian primary school teachers was held in 
nine provincial centers, the faculty themselves 
having been trained in a Point Four demonstra- 
tion school in Tehran. In this way a thousand 
teachers, most of them with very little education 
themselves, received an inkling of how to teach 
their pupils to prepare better for life. 

These are just some of the things that have 
been done, but what does it all amount to? It will 
not solve the political problems arising out of 
the oil dispute nor will it necessarily keep Iran 
friendly to America. But, here and there in scat- 
tered parts of the country, it will have given a 
sizable number of Iranians a feeling that there 
is some chance of improvement in their lives after 
all, which means that they may for the first time 
have a sense of hope instead of a sense of despair. 

Let me just recount one incident which occurred 
in a village in the Veramin Plains area east of 
Tehran where the Near East Foundation has been 
working under a grant from Point Four. The 
houses of the village proudly displayed on their 
outside walls the big red stencil marks showing 
that they had been sprayed with DDT; literacy 
classes had been started among the adults; ~— 
sanitary facilities had been improved, and the 
villagers had started their own vegetable gardens 
on land which the landlord had been persuaded 
to make available for that purpose. As our party 
walked through the vegetabie garden, a farmer 
rushed up and said: “We were dead and now we 
are alive.” 

In India, an ambitious program is under way 
which was largely American in inspiration but 
which will necessarily be principally Indian in 
execution. Drawing on experience in certain lim- 
ited areas, such as at the famous Etawah project, 
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indicating that very substantial increases in food 
production and other gains could be achieved by 
patient work at the village level, teaching and 
demonstrating, the Indian Government has 
launched this year 55 similar projects in different 
parts of India, and hopes in the next 3 or 4 years 
to reach one-third of India by this method. Point 
Four is contributing technical help and supplies 
and equipment to these a: and together with 
the Ford Foundation is helping to train the hun- 
dreds of workers that will be needed. I visited 
three schools engaged in this work, one at Nilok- 
beri for the project leaders, another near Lucknow 
for the intermediate grade of workers with some 
degree of specialization, and a third at Allaha- 
bad for village workers. In all of them I found 
an extraordinary spirit on the the part of the 
trainees which augurs well for the success of the 
program. Perhaps encouraged by the example 
of Americans pitching in at hard ery they had 
abandoned the notion all too prevalent in the un- 
derdeveloped areas generally, that an educated 
person should not soil his hands. 

Some of the examples I have mentioned suggest 
the answer to the perennial question: “What are 
we doing to see that our aid does not simply make 
the rich richer and the poor poorer?” There 
have been those in high B end who have argued 
that we should not lend assistance to any country 
unless it is doing all that we think it should in 
the field of land reform, for example. In our 
view, it would be fatal to seek to impose any such 
conditions. If we did, we would have neither any 
reforms nor any Point Four Program. What we 
can do is to encourage practical steps toward re- 
form and then when they are taken, step in vigor- 
ously with assistance so as to be sure that they 
do not fail and thus set back for decades the cause 
of reform. 

So far as lack of capital is concerned, Point 
Four is neither equipped nor authorized to attempt 
to meet the problem by providing loans or grant 
aid. But we can help the local governments to 
mobilize such sources of capital as may exist, both 
domestically and from foreign sources, including 
the International Bank. Often the hardest money 
to come by is that needed for the initial surveys, 
for such projects as water development, transpor- 
tation improvements, and the like, and this we 
can often provide. 

I do not believe it is too much to say that in a 
year or so our programs will have gone far enough 
so that they will have begun to be felt by millions 
of people in the area. The net effect on the total 
problem in physical terms will probably be very 
small but the psychological effect may be much 
larger. The farmer in Iran who made such a 
moving little speech was still living under condi- 
tions of inconceivable hardship to us; yet a start 
had been made: he had been given the feeling that, 
through his own efforts and with some help, he 
could go on improving his lot, bit by bit. 
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U.S.-Canadian Construction of Power Works 


in St. Lawrence River Authorized 


The Department of State announced on October $1 that 
it had received from the International Joint Commission 
the Order of Approval authorizing the construction of 
power works in the International Rapids Section of the 
St. Lawrence River. Following are the texts of the order 
authorizing the construction, signed October 29: the dis- 
senting opinion of Commissioner Roger B. McWhorter, of 
November 19, in the matter of the St. Lawrence River 
improvement applications of the Governments of the 
United States and Canada, dated June 30, 1952; and the 
majority Opinion of the Commission, released on Novem- 
ber 28, in regard to the dissenting statement: 


ORDER OF APPROVAL 
Press release 851 dated October 31 


WHerEAS the Government of Canada and the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America under date of 30 
June, 1952, have submitted Applications’ to the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Commission’”’) for its approval of the construction, jointly 
by entities to be designated by the respective Governments, 
of certain works for the development of power in the 
International Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence River, 
these being boundary waters within the meaning of the 
Preliminary Article of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 11 
January, 1909 (hereinafter referred to as the “Treaty”), 
and of the construction, maintenance and operation of 
such works subject to and under conditions specified in 
the Applications, and have requested that the Applications 
be considered by the Commission as in the nature of a 
joint application; and 

WHEREAS pursuant to the aforementioned request of the 
two Governments, the Commission is considering the two 
Applications as in the nature of a joint application; and 

WHEREAS notices that the Applications had been filed 
were published in accordance with the Rules of Procedure 
of the Commission ; and 

WHEREAS Statements in Response to the Applications 
and Statements in Reply thereto by both Applicants were 
filed in accordance with the Rules of the Commission ; and 

WHEREAS pursuant to published notices, hearings were 
held by the Commission at Toronto, Ontario, on 23 July, 
1952; at Ogdensburg, New York, on 24 July, 1952; at 
Cornwall, Ontario, on 25 July, 1952; at Albany, New York, 
on 3 September, 1952 ; at Montreal, Quebec, on 8 September, 
1952; and at Washington, D.C., on 20 October, 1952; and 

WHEREAS by reason of the said notices of the said appli- 
cations and hearings, all persons interested were afforded 
convenient opportunities of presenting evidence to and 
being heard before the Commission; and 

WHEREAS, pursuant to the said Applications, the hear- 


? For texts of the notes exchanged between the two Gov- 
ernments regarding details of the applications, see 
BULLETIN of July 14, 1952, p. 65. 
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ings before, the evidence given, and material filed with the 
Commission, the Commission is satisfied that the proposed 
works and uses of the waters of the International Rapids 
Section comply with the principles by which the Commis- 
sion is governed as adopted by the High Contracting 
Parties in Article VIII of the Treaty; and 

WHEREAS the Commission has been informed that the 
Government of Canada has designated The Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario as the entity to construct, 
maintain and operate the proposed works in Canada, and 
that the Government of the United States intends in due 
course to designate the entity to construct, maintain and 
operate the works in the United States; and 

WHueEnREAS the program of construction of the works, as 
proposed by the Applicants, includes the removal of Gut 
Dam from the International Rapids Section and the Gov- 
ernment of Canada has informed the Commission that it 
is its intention to take steps for the early removal of 
Gut Dam as soon as the construction of the proposed works 
is approved and as soon as river conditions and the pro- 
tection of down river and other interests that will be 
affected during its removal will permit, thereby advancing 
the time of removal of Gut Dam;? and 

WHEREAS the Commission finds that suitable and ade- 
quate provision is made by the laws in Canada and by the 
Constitution and laws in the United States for the protec- 
tion and indemnity of all interests on either side of the 
International Boundary which may be injured by reason 
of the construction, maintenance and operation of the 
works; and 

WuereEas the Commission finds that it has jurisdiction 
to hear and dispose of the Applications by approval thereof 
in the manner and subject to the conditions hereinafter 
set out; 

Now, THEREFORE, IT IS ORDERED that the construction, 
maintenance and operation jointly by the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario and an entity to be desig- 
nated by the Government of the United States of America 
of certain works (hereinafter called “the works”) in ac- 
cordance with the “Controlled Single Stage Project (238- 
242)”, which was part of the joint report dated 3 Janu- 
ary, 1941, of the Canadian Temporary Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Basin Committee and the United States St. 
Lawrence Advisory Committee, containing the features 
described in Appendix “A” to this Order and shown in 
Appendix “B” to this Order, be and the same are hereby 
approved subject to the conditions enumerated below, 
namely, 


(a) All interests on either side of the International 
Boundary which are injured by reason of the construction, 
maintenance and operation of the works shall be given 
suitable and adequate protection and indemnity in accord- 
ance with the laws in Canada or the Constitution and laws 
in the United States respectively, and in accordance with 
the requirements of Article VIII of the Treaty. 

(b) The works shall be so planned, located, constructed, 


? Demolition of the dam was completed on Dec. 15. 
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maintained and operated as not to conflict with or restrain 
uses of the waters of the St. Lawrence River for purposes 
given preference over uses of water for power purposes 
by the Treaty, namely, uses for domestic and sanitary pur- 
poses and uses for nagivation, including the service of 
canals for the purposes of navigation, and shall be so 
planned, located, constructed, maintained and operated 
as to give effect to the provisions of this Order. 

(c) The works shall be constructed, maintained and 
operated in such manner as to safeguard the rights and 
lawful interests of others engaged or to be engaged in the 
development of power in the St. Lawrence River below 
the International Rapids Section. 

(d) The works shall be so designed, constructed, main- 
tained and operated as to safeguard so far as possible the 
rights of all interests affected by the levels of the St. 
Lawrence River upstream from the Iroquois regulatory 
structure and by the levels of Lake Ontario and the lower 
Niagara River;* and any change in levels resulting from 
the works which injuriously affects such rights shall be 
subject to the requirements of paragraph (a) relating to 
protection and indemnification. 

(e) The hydro-electric plants approved by this Order 
shall not be subjected to operating rules and procedures 
more rigorous than are necessary to comply with the 
provisions of the foregoing paragraphs (b), (c) and (d). 

(f) Before the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario commences the construction of any part of the 
works, it shall submit to the Government of Canada, and 
before the entity designated by the Government of the 
United States commences the construction of any part of 
the works, it shall submit to the Government of the 
United States, for approval in writing, detailed plans and 
specifications of that part of the works located in their 
respective countries and details of the program of con- 
struction thereof or such details of such plans and spec- 
ifications or programs of construction relating thereto as 
the respective Governments may require. If after any 
plan, specification or program has been so approved, The 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario or the en- 
tity designated by the Government of the United States 
wishes to make any change therein, it shall, before adopt- 
ing such change, submit the changed plan, specification or 
program for approval in a like manner. 

(g) In accordance with the Applications, the estab- 
lishment by the Governments of Canada and of the United 
States of a Joint Board of Engineers to be known as the 
St. Lawrence River Joint Board of Engineers (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Joint Board of Engineers’’) consisting 
of an equal number of representatives of Canada and the 
United States to be designated by the respective Govern 
ments, is approved. The duties of the Joint Board of 
Engineers shall be to review and coordinate, and, if both 
Governments so authorize, approve the plans and spec- 
ifications of the works and the programs of construction 
thereof submitted for the approval of the respective Gov- 
ernments as specified above, and to assure the construc- 
tion of the works in accordance therewith as approved. 
The Joint Board of Engineers shall consult with and 
keep the Board of Control, hereinafter referred to, cur- 
rently informed on all matters pertaining to the water 
levels of Lake Ontario and the International Rapids Sec- 
tion and the regulation of the discharge of water from 
Lake Ontario and the flow of water through the Interna- 
tional Rapids Section, and shall give full consideration 
to any advice or recommendations received from the Board 
of Control with respect thereto. 

(h) A Board of Control to be known as the Interna- 
tional St. Lawrence River Board of Control (herein re- 
ferred to as the “Board of Control”) consisting of an 
equal number of representatives of Canada and of the 





* For a summary of the problem of the high-water level 
in Lake Ontario, see ibid., June 9, 1952, p. 903. Com- 
plaints of property owners were referred to the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission on June 25, 1952 (ibid., July 14, 
1952, p. 67). 
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United States, shall be established by this Commission. 
The duties of the Board of Control shall be to give effect 
to the instructions of the Commission as issued from time 
to time with respect to this Order. 

During construction of the works the duties of the 
Board of Control shall be to keep itself currently informed 
of the plans of the Joint Board of Engineers insofar as 
these plans relate to water levels and the regulation of the 
discharge of water from Lake Ontario and the flow of 
water through the International Rapids Section, and to 
consult with and advise the Joint Board of Engineers 
thereon. 

Upon completion of the works, the duties of the Board 
of Control shall be to ensure that the provisions of this 
Order relating to water levels and the regulation of the 
discharge of water from Lake Ontario and the flow of 
water through the International Rapids Section as herein 
set out are complied with, and The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario and the entity designated by the 
Government of the United States shall duly observe any 
direction given them by the Board of Control for the 
purpose of ensuring such compliance. The Board of Con- 
trol shall report to the Commission at such times as the 
Commission may determine. 

In the event of any disagreement amongst the members 
of the Board of Control which they are unable to resolve, 
the matter shall be referred by them to the Commission for 
decision. The Board of Control may, at any time, make 
representations to the Commission in regard to any matter 
affecting or arising out of the terms of this Order with 
respect to water levels and the regulation of the said 
discharge and flow. 

(i) Upon the completion of the works, the discharge of 
water from Lake Ontario and the flow of water through 
the International Rapids Section shall be regulated to 
meet the requirements of paragraphs (b), (c) and (d) 
hereof, and, subject as hereinafter provided, shall be regu- 
lated in accordance with Method of Regulation No. 5 as 
prepared by the Department of Transport, Canada, dated 
September, 1940, and shall be based on the rule-curves 
forming part of that Method of Regulation. The flow of 
water through the International Rapids Section in any 
period shall equal the discharge of water from Lake 
Ontario as determined for that period in accordance with 
such Method of Regulation and shall be maintained as 
uniformly as possible throughout that period. 

Subject to the requirements of paragraphs (b), (c) and 
(d) hereof, the Board of Control, after obtaining the 
approval of the Commission, may temporarily modify or 
change the restrictions as to discharge of water from Lake 
Ontario and the flow of water through the International 
Rapids Section set out in this paragraph, for the purpose 
of determining what nrodifications or changes therein may 
be advisable. The Board of Control shall report to the 
Commission the results of such experiments together with 
its recommendations as to any changes or modifications in 
said restrictions. Recommendations as to any changes or 
modifications which the Commission desires should be 
made permanent will be referred by the Commission to the 
two Governments, and if the two Governments thereafter 
agree, they shall be given effect as if contained in this 
Order. 

(j) Subject as hereinafter provided, upon completion of 
the works, the works shall be operated initially for a test 
period of ten years, or such shorter period as may be 
approved by the Commission with the forebay water level 
at the powerhouses held at a maximum elevation of 238.0 
feet, sea level datum. Subject to the requirements of 
paragraphs (0b), (c) and (d) hereof, the Board of Control, 
after obtaining the approval of the Commission, may 
temporarily modify or change the said forebay water level 
in order to carry out experiments for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether it is advisable to increase the forebay 
water level at the powerhouses to a maximum elevation 
exceeding 238.0 feet. If the Board of Control, as a result 
of these experiments, considers that operation during this 
test period at a maximum elevation exceeding 238.0 feet 
would be advisable, and so recommends, the Commission 
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will consider authorizing operation during this test period 
at a maximum elevation exceeding 238.0 feet. At the end 
of this test period, the Commission will make such recom- 
mendations to the two Governments with respect to a 
permanent forebay water level as it deems advisable or it 
may recommend an extension of the test period. Such of 
these recommendations as the two Governments thereafter 
agree to adopt shall be given effect as if contained in this 
Order. 

(k) The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
and the entity designated by the Government of the United 
States shall maintain and supply for the information of 
the Board of Control accurate records relating to water 
levels and the discharge of water through the works and 
the regulation of the flow of water through the Interna- 
tional Rapids Section, as the Board of Control may deter- 
mine to be suitable and necessary, and shall install such 
gauges, carry out such measurements, and perform such 
other services as the Board may deem necessary for these 
purposes. 

(1) The Board of Control shall report to the Commis- 
sion as of 31 December each year on the effect, if any, 
of the operation of the downstream hydro-electric power 
plants and related structures on the tailwater elevations 
at the hydro-electric power plants approved by this Order. 

(m) The Government of Canada shall proceed forth- 
with to carry out its expressed intention to remove Gut 
Dam. x 

AND IT IS FURTHER ORDERED that the allocation set out in 
Appendix “C” of the costs of constructing, maintainigg 
and operating the works approved by this order between 
the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario and 
the entity to be designated by the Government of the 
United States be and the same is hereby approved but 
such approval shall not preclude the applicants from 
submitting to the Commission for approval any variation 
in the said allocation that may be agreed upon between 
them as being appropriate or advisable. 

AND IT IS FURTHER ORDERED that the Commission retains 
jurisdiction over the subject matter of these Applications, 
and may, after giving such notice and opportunity to all 
interested parties to make representations as the Com- 
mission deems appropriate, make such further Order or 
Orders relating thereto as may be necessary in the judg- 
ment of the Commission. 

Signed at Montreal, this 29th day of October, 1952. 


A. G. L. MCNAvuGHTON 
A. O. STANLEY 

YEORGE SPENCE 
EuGENE W. WEBER 

J. LUCIEN DANSEREAU 
Commissioner Roger McWhorter dissenting. 


SIGNED: 


(Dissenting opinion to be filed and attached to this 
Order.) 


Appendix A— Features of the Works 
Approved by This Order: 


(A) Channel Enlargements 

Channel Enlargements will be undertaken from above 
Chimney Point to below Lotus Island, designed to give a 
maximum mean velocity in any cross-section of the channel 
which will be used for navigation not exceeding four feet 
per second at any time, also between Lotus Island and 
Iroquois Point and from above Point Three Points to 
below Ogden Island designed to give a maximum mean 
velocity in any cross-section not exceeding two and one- 
quarter feet per second with the flow and at the stage to 
be permitted on the first of January of any year, under 
regulation of outflow and levels of Lake Ontario in accord- 
ance with Method of Regulation No. 5, as prepared by the 
General Engineering Branch, Department of Transport, 
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Canada, dated Ottawa, September, 1940. Downstream 
from the power houses channel enlargements will be car- 
ried out for the purpose of reducing the tail water level at 
the power houses. 

Final locations and cross-section of these channel en- 
largements will be determined from further studies. 


(B) Control Facilities 
Adequate control facilities will be constructed for the 
regulation of the outflow from Lake Ontario. 


(C) Power House Structures 

The power house structures will be constructed in the 
north channel extending from the lower end of Barnhart 
Island to the Canadian shore, and so located that one 
structure will be on each side of the International 
Boundary. Each power house structure will include the 
main generating units to utilize economically the river 
flows available to it, with provision for ice handling and 
discharge sluices. 


(D) Dams and Associated Structures 

A control dam will be constructed extending from Iro- 
quois Point on the Canadian side of the river in an easterly 
direction to the United States mainland above Point 
Rockway. 

A dam will be constructed in the Long Sault Rapids at 
the head of Barnhart Island. 

Dykes and associated works will be provided as may be 
necessary in both the Province of Ontario and the State 
of New York. 

All the works in the pool below the control dam will be 
designed to provide for full Lake Ontario level. 


(E) Highway Modifications 

In both the Province of Ontario and the State of New 
York provincial and state highways, and other roads, will 
be relocated in those portions subject to flooding, and 
reconstructed to standards at least equal to those now in 
existence. 


(F) Railway Modifications 

Such railway relocations as may be required as a result 
of the works herein described will be made in the Province 
of Ontario and the State of New York to standards at 
least equal to those now in existence. 


(G) Navigation Facilities 
Provision will be made for the continuance of 14-foot 


navigation throughout the International Rapids Section 
during the construction period. 


(H) Flooded Areas 

Lands and buildings in both the Province of Ontario and 
the State of New York will be acquired or rehabilitated 
as required. Inundated wooded areas will be cleared. 


[Appendix B, a map, is not printed here. ] 


Appendix C 


1. The power development works under this Application 
are those specified in Section 8 of the Application. 

2. Total costs of the works described in Section 8 shall 
be based on Canadian costs and United States costs and 
the total shall be equally divided between the two con- 
structing entities. 

3. The costs to be divided should be based on actually 
experienced and audited expenses. 

4. In relation to the three principles above, the three 
following provisions apply: 


(A) The amount to be paid to Canada, as specified in 
the Agreement of December 3, 1951, between Canada and 
Ontario, in lieu of the construction by the power-develop- 
ing entities of facilities required for the continuance of 
14-foot navigation, shall be excluded from the total cost 
of the power project to be divided between the Canadian 
and United States power-developing entities, in considera- 
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tion of the fact that actual replacement of 14-foot naviga- 
tional facilities will be rendered unnecessary by reason of 
the concurrent construction of the deep waterway in 
Canada. 

(B) The Authority to be established pursuant to the 
provisions of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority Act, 
Chapter 24 of the Statutes of Canada, 1951 (Second Ses- 
sion), shall contribute an agreed sum of money towards 
the cost of the channel enlargement which the power- 
developing entities must undertake in the St. Lawrence 
River, as set out in paragraph 4 of the Annex to the 
Canada-Ontario Agreement of December 3, 1951, and in 
section 8 of the Application to the International Joint 
Commission, in consideration of the benefits which will 
accrue to navigation from such channel enlargement. 

(C) All costs for construction, maintenance and opera- 
tion of the project except machinery and equipment in the 
respective power houses shall be borne equally by the two 
entities. All costs for construction, maintenance and op- 
eration of machinery and equipment in their respective 
power houses shall be paid by the respective entities and 
shall be deemed to satisfy the principle of an equal divi- 
sion between the two entities. 


COMMISSIONER McWHORTER’S 
DISSENTING OPINION 


In this case, Docket No. 68, the Governments of the 
United States of America and Canada have in effect 
agreed by the terms of their applications that the neces- 
sary facilities for the production of hydroelectric power 
in the International Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence 
River and all St. Lawrence seaway facilities necessary 
to provide a navigation channel with depth of 27 feet from 
Montreal Harbor to Lake Erie shall be constructed 
concurrently. 

In the International Rapids Section of the River, which 
extends from Chimney Point to St. Regis, New York, a 
distance of about 48 miles, the applicants contemplate 
certain major works of construction having joint value for 
power development and navigation but surprisingly neither 
of the applications makes any provision for apportion- 
ment of the costs of such joint-use facilities between power 
development and navigation. On the basis of the word- 
ing of the applications it might be argued that power 
should bear all of the joint costs and indeed such un- 
reasonable arguments have been made from time to time 
since the applications were filed. 

During the past 20 years it has been assumed by author- 
ities in the United States, particularly the Corps of Engi- 
neers, U.S. Army, and also by authorities in Canada, that 
the joint costs should be shared equally by power and 
navigation. In this exceptional dual-purpose project both 
power and navigation are of great importance and no 
one can say at the moment which of the two is the more 
important. I find no reason, therefore, to take exception 
to proposals made at various times in the past for equal 
sharing of the joint costs by those two functions. 

On that basis the procedure apparently contemplated 
by the two applications would result in loading upon 
power more than $100,000,000 of costs which navigation 
rightfully should bear. My dissent in this case stems prin- 
cipally from the possibility of such a grossly unwarranted 
imposition of financial burden upon all classes of power 
consumers on both sides of the International Boundary 
within economic transmission distance of the St. Lawrence 
River power plants. I am also concerned, however, with 
certain other questions arising in connection with these 
applications, some of which are serious from the view- 
points of both the United States and Canada and others 
from the viewpoint of the United States only. 

The estimated costs of facilities in the International 
Rapids Section having joint value for navigation and 
power development, as presented before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 29 February 
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1952 by Lieutenant General Lewis A. Pick, Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, on the basis of December 1950 
cost levels, are as follows: 


Works Common to Navigation and Power 
International Rapids Section, St. Lawrence River 


Channel Excavation_____.___-___-_-_--_____ $71, 867, 000 
DO iii eee ae ct ctisiwcwek nie 1, 170, 000 
Iroquois Dam and Dikes____.-._--------~- 20, 432, 
Dikes (Detached Dikes) ~.....-._-___-__ 2, 462, 
Massena Canal Intake and Attached Dikes_ 6, 663, 


Long Sault Dam, Diversion Cuts and At- 
SO a 


w 


New Cornwall Canal___..-..-.._-___-___.._.. 14, 481, 
Wok at tack ............2......... is 1, 184, 
Railroad Relocation___._-_-~ ~~ Pee eee 6, 489, 


a 


$3 S8SS3sSsSsss S38 





Rehabilitation of Morrisburg_-----------~- 7 
Rehabilitation of Iroquois___-..--------~- 4, 865, 
Acquisition of Lands_-__--- lace ah ea ~~ Onn 
Highway Relocation_____----_--._----~-- 5, 440, 
Raising Lock 21 and Dikes_______--______- 254, 
Administrative Facilities.._._..__._...-_____ 2, 000, 
Power-Distribution Facilities for Construc- 

I iatibiciadsc bkectideimnninatidain ere nins 444, 
Relocation of Transmission Lines__- _ 334, 

| ae » icasbielgaicne Rips ieee. alleles 212, SU7, 000 


The total of $212,807,000 shown above is now too low 
because current construction costs are considerably higher 
than those prevailing in December 1950. It is also too 
low because the Corps of Engineers did not include in 
the costs of joint-use facilities an appropriate part of the 
estimated cost of the large combination dam and power- 
house structure extending from the lower end of Barnhart 
Island to the Canadian shore, which will form a barrier 
or dam sufficiently high and stable to raise the pool to 
the level of Lake Ontario just as will certain other joint- 
use structures, namely, the Long Sault Dam, the Iroquois 
Point Dam, and the dikes. Hence it is logical that an 
appropriate part of the cost of that structure should be 
included in the cost of facilities having joint value for 
power development and navigation. In this connection 
attention is invited to the fact that the Corps of Engineers 
in setting up the cost of facilities having joint value for 
power development and navigation at the Booneville 
Project on the Columbia River, in a situation strictly 
comparable to this, included in joint costs an amount 
which that agency adjudged to be a reasonable and proper 
part of the cost of the combination dam and power plant 
extending across the south channel of the Columbia River 
from Bradford Island to the Oregon shore. 

I especially desire that it be clearly understood that 
I do not want power development relieved of any cost 
which it should properly bear. Every dollar of construc- 
tion cost properly chargeable to power development should 
be so charged; and likewise navigation should bear all 
of the costs properly chargeable thereto, including of 
course a reasonable share of the costs of facilities having 
joint value for navigation and power development. Thus 
revenue derived from the sale of power would amortize 
the power costs and revenue from navigation tolls would 
amortize the seaway costs; and as to both power and 
navigation, it is my opinion and to my knowledge the 
view of informed authorities in both Countries that the 
revenues will be abundantly adequate to amortize the 
power and navigation costs, respectively, as so determined. 

Development of the International Rapids Section of 
the St. Lawrence River for navigation and power has 
been strongly advocated in both the United States and 
Canada for many years, particularly since 1940, on the 
grounds that both the additional power and transporta- 
tion facilities are urgently needed for defense purposes 
as well as for strengthening the peacetime economy of 
the two Nations. Recognizing the soundness of such 
advocacy—and I am firmly convinced that it has been 
and is sound—it is highly desirable from the viewpoints 
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of both the United States and Canada that defense in- 
dustries of the type which are bulk consumers of low-cost 
electric energy, such for instance as aluminum reduction 
plants, be induced to locate along the international section 
of the River on either side of the boundary. This objec- 
tive can, in my opinion, be achieved if an abundant sup- 
ply of low-cost power is made available in that imme- 
diate locality but not otherwise. In this connection it 
may be observed that the production of pig aluminum 
is a highly competitive business which requires enormous 
quantities of very low-cost electric energy. 

If the cost of the St. Lawrence power is increased by 
arbitrarily loading onto power development certain costs 
which navigation tolls should amortize, the rates at which 
the power is sold must be commensurately higher, thus 
tending to defeat one of the principal purposes which 
prompts the United States and Canada to improve the 
International Rapids Section of the River. 

During the extremely brief period which the majority 
was willing to devote to consideration of the record in 
this important case following the conclusion of the final 
hearing in Washington, 20 October 1952, I urged that 
power should not be expected to bear more than its just 
share of the joint costs and suggested that the Order be 
so drawn that it would not become effective until after 
allocation of such costs to power and navigation in some 
reasonable proportion to be determined by competent 
authority set up or designated by the two Governments; 
but while the Commission members comprising the ma- 
jority apparently were unanimously in favor of apportion- 
ing the joint costs in a reasonable manner as a matter of 
simple fairness and justice and equity, and also of wis- 
dom, yet .they were not agreeable to insertion of the pro- 
posed condition in the Order. 

The International Joint Commission may and custom- 
arily does attach conditions to its approval of applica- 
tions filed under the provisions of Articles III and IV 
of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 11 January 1909, and 
this may be done for reasons satisfactory to the Commis- 
sion regardless of whether the applicant be a private citi- 
zen or corporation of either Country or one of the two 
Governments, or both of them. This was conceded in 
open hearing by the United States speaking through 
Counsel in the presence of Counsel for the Government 
of Canada who took no exception to the opinion thus 
expressed. 

In order that there may be no misunderstanding of my 
views, perhaps it is well that I say here that I did not at 
any time say or think that the Commission could require 
the two Governments to allocate the joint costs to naviga- 
tion and power, but I had good reason to think that they 
would be willing to do so without hesitation. As a matter 
of fact, the Commission cannot force any applicant to do 
anything but unless applicants are willing to comply with 
reasonable conditions imposed by the Commission they 
simply do not proceed further. 

The two Governments may reasonably expect that the 
Commission, in passing upon applications filed with it, 
will see that violence is not done to the public interest; 
but in the instant case, with respect to the burden of joint 
costs, not even a reasonable effort was made in that 
direction. It follows that power consumers of all classes 
in both Countries, and the public welfare, will suffer if 
the situation is not remedied. 

In this case much is being asked of the United States. 
Among other things the United States is expected to make 
possible the construction of the deep waterway in Canada 
through which all waterborne commerce between the 
Great Lakes and the sea will pass, and in the process do 
grave injustice to its own citizenry—and incidentally to 
the people of Ontario across the boundary. 

Tolls are to be charged for use of the deep waterway 
and United States shipping will predominate—no one 
would suggest otherwise—yet the United States is to have 
no Voice in establishing or changing the tolls, nor in fixing 
the period over which tolls shall be charged. The St. 
Lawrence River is, potentially, one of the great trans- 
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portation routes of the world. It may confidently be 
expected that ultimately the tonnage passing through the 
waterway will be limited only by the capacity of the locks 
to pass ships, and of course new locks can be added as 
needed, within reason. But the United States would not 
have the slightest measure of control over any of this, 
notwithstanding its sacrifices and contributions. 

It is true that the United States could build navigation 
works on its own side of the boundary along the inter- 
national section of the River but it is hardly reasonable 
to expect that the deep-waterway facilities first built 
would be duplicated. The practical situation is, there- 
fore, such that the United States must decide whether as 
a Nation it is willing virtually to surrender its sovereignty 
over one of its greatest potential arteries of commerce. 

When the Congress of the United States gives attention 
to the matters reserved for its consideration in para- 
graphs 12 and 14 of the application of the United States, 
it will necessarily come face to face with the important 
questions raised herein. 


RoGcer B. McWHorTER 
Commissioner 


Nowember 19, 1952 


COMMISSION’S MAJORITY OPINION IN 
REGARD TO MR. McWHORTER’S STATEMENT 


All members of the Commission are in agreement that 
the proposal for the development of power in the Inter- 
national Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence River which 
the two Governments submitted to the Commission for 
approval on 30 June 1952, complies with 11 requirements 
specified in the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, which 
compliance is a prerequisite to approval by the Commission 
of such proposal. Moreover, there is no disagreement 
within the Commission as to the specific terms of the 
Order made by the Commission on 29 October 1952 ap- 
proving the construction, maintenance and operation of 
the works set forth in the Applications. 

In his statement of dissent, Mr. McWhorter puts for- 
ward the view that, while the Applications relate to works 
for the development of power, nevertheless the Commis- 
sion, in order to cheapen the cost of hydro-electric power, 
should require as a condition of its approval that certain 
of the costs to be incurred for power works should be 
made incident on navigation. The other five members of 
the Commission do not agree with this view, and no such 
condition is contained in the Commission’s Order dated 
29 October 1952. 

Since this was the only matter of difference between 
the five members of the Commission comprising the ma- 
jority and Commissioner McWhorter in regard to the terms 
of the Commission’s Order, it is therefore necessary in 
this majority opinion to deal only with this question. 

The Applications relate solely to works for the develop- 
ment of power and as set forth therein the two Govern- 
ments have agreed that the development of the power 
potential of the International Rapids Section of the St. 
Lawrence River is of such importance that it is to be pro- 
ceeded with by joint action in the two countries. The 
Commission has been requested to give its approval to 
such joint action giving priority to these Applications, 
and to expedite its consideration thereof and its action 
thereon so that the construction of the project may be 
undertaken at the earliest possible date. 

In the Applications, the Commission has been informed 
that there is an understanding between the two Govern- 
ments that Canada will provide, as nearly as possible 
concurrently with the completion of the power develop- 
ment works for which the Applications request approval, 
all such works as may be necessary to provide and main- 
tain a deep waterway between the Port of Montreal and 
Lake Erie. 

The Applicants have, in effect, stated that the works 
for which they request approval by the Commission are 
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necessary to develop hydro-electric power and that they 
consider themselves justified in constructing the works 
for power purposes and in incurring the costs necessary 
therefor. The Applicants have not requested the Com- 
mission to apportion the costs of the proposed works 
between power and navigation, and any such apportion- 
ment is not subject to determination by the Commission 
in its action upon the Applications as submitted. 

The sole duty imposed upon the Commission in con- 
nection with navigation is to ensure that all main features 
of the power works shall be so planned, located, con- 
structed and operated as to be adaptable to the use of 
the International Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence 
River for navigation purposes. 

The matter before the Commission under the Applica- 
tions is, therefore, for the approval of certain works for 
the development of power, which are to be made adaptable 
to the use of the International Rapids Section of the St. 
Lawrence for navigation purposes; no question in rela- 
tion to the provision of the works for these navigation 
purposes is before the Commission. 

It is manifestly not within the authority of the Com- 
mission, under the Treaty of 1909, to undertake to deal 
with any project which has not been submitted to it for 
approval by the Governments, as required by Article 3 
of the Treaty of 1909, in regard to works within their 
respective jurisdictions. 

The majority, therefore, feel that Mr. McWhorter’s 
dissenting opinion deals with questions which are beyond 
the jurisdiction of the Commission. 


A. O. STANLEY 

A. G. L. MCNAUGHTON 
GEORGE SPENCE 
EuGENE W. WEBER 

J. LuctEN DANSEREAU 


Safety of Life at Sea Convention 
Enters into Force 


Press release 879 dated November 19 


The International Convention for the Safety of 
Life at Sea, 1948, came into force on November 19 
between the 18 countries which have accepted it. 
Article XI of the convention provided that it 
should enter into force one year after 15 countries, 
7 of which possessed one million tons of shipping, 
had accepted it. The fifteenth acceptance was de- 
posited with the Government of the United King- 
dom on November 19,1951. Since then the United 
States has been notified that three additional coun- 
tries have filed their acceptances. 

The 18 countries presently parties to the con- 
vention are the following: 


Belgium Japan Sweden 
Canada The Netherlands Union of 


Denmark New Zealand South Africa 
France Norway United Kingdom 
Iceland Pakistan United States 
Israel Portugal Yugoslavia 
Italy 


The new safety convention was adopted at a 
conference held at London, April 23 to June 10, 
1948, which was attended by representatives of 
34 governments and of 6 specialized agencies of 
the United Nations. It was ratified for the United 
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States on December 16, 1949, this country being 
the second one to deposit its instrument of ratifica- 
tion. It is the third international convention on 
the subject of safety of life at sea. 

The first safety conference was held in 1914, 
largely as a result of the Titanic disaster. Be- 
cause of World War I the 1914 convention never 
entered into force. In 1929 a second safety at sea 
conference met at London. The resulting con- 
vention was accepted by 35 nations and came into 
force in 1933, although the United States did not 
ratify until 1936. This latter convention is now 
to be superseded by the 1948 document. 

The 1929 convention will remain effective for 
one year as between the United States and coun- 


tries parties to it which have not accepted the 1948. 


convention. After November 19, 1953, the de- 
nunciation of the 1929 convention, filed today by 
the United States, will be effective. Ships of 
countries which by then have not accepted the 1948 
convention will no longer have the protection in 
U.S. ports of an international certificate and will 
consequently be subject to the requirements of 
U.S. statutes in respect of safety equipment. 


U. S., Philippines Discuss Air 
Transport Agreement 


Press release 916 dated December 12 


United States and Philippine Government del- 
egations met at the Department of State on De- 
cember 12 to discuss matters concerning the 
United States—Philippine Air Transport Agree- 
ment. The agreement was signed at Manila on 
November 16, 1946. 

The Philippine delegation included Ambassa- 
dor Carlos P. Romulo; Melquiades Gamboa, 
Counselor of the Philippine Embassy; Eduardo 
Quintero, of the Philippine Foreign Office; Col. 
Victor Dizon, Acting Administrator of the Phil- 
ippine Civil Aeronautics Administration; and 
Daniel Gomez, Secretary-General of Philippine 
Air Lines. 

The U.S. delegation included U. Alexis John- 
son, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern 
Affairs; Philip W. Bonsal, Director of the Office 
of Philippine and Southeast Asian Affairs; Ed- 
ward A. Bolster, Chief, Aviation Policy Staff; 
H. Alberta Colclaser, Assistant Chief, Aviation 
Policy Staff; and Frank G. Jarvis, Economic Offi- 
cer, Office of Philippine and Southeast Asian 
Affairs. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board was represented by 
Col. Joseph Adams, Member of the Board; Wal- 
ter D. Peck, Chief, Foreign Air Division, and 
George K. McClelland, Foreign Air Division. 
Stuart Tipton, General Counsel of the Air Trans- 
port Association, attended as an adviser. 

The agreement covers air routes and services 
between the Philippines and the United States. 
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Export-Import Bank To Assist 
Philippine Development Projects 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington an- 
nounced on December 4 the earmarking of 5 mil- 
lion dollars which will be available for lines of 
credit to Philippine private and governmental 
lending institutions in order to assist them in 
financing dollar costs of private Philippine de- 
velopment projects. This action follows recent 
discussions by the Board of Directors of the 
Export-Import Bank with Governor M. Cuaderno 
of the Central Bank of the Philippines. 

Agreements covering the lines of credit and the 
manner in which they are to be used are to be 
negotiated directly between the Export-Import 
Bank and Philippine lending institutions, includ- 
ing the Philippine Rehabilitation Finance Corpo- 
ration. Governor Cuaderno has agreed that the 
Central Bank will review and advise the Export- 
Import Bank on individual loan applications 
under these lines of credit, in view of the Central 
Bank’s responsibility for Philippine foreign- 
exchange policy and its concern with Philippine 
economic development. The Export-Import 
Bank will require that each application be ap- 
proved by the Central Bank. 

In making the announcement Herbert E. Gas- 
ton, chairman of the board of the Export-Import 
Bank, expressed the Bank’s appreciation of Gov- 
ernor Cuaderno’s cooperation in developing this 
arrangement and said that the me eo 
Bank looked forward to the Central Bank’s fur- 
ther assistance in carrying it out. 

The effect of the earmark will be to increase the 
credit facilities available to private business in the 
Philippines needing to borrow in order to initiate, 
or expand, enterprises contributing to the economic 
development of the Philippines. 

Details regarding the operation of the credits 
are to be developed by the Export-Import Bank 
with Philippine lending institutions after Gov- 
ernor Cuaderno’s return to the Philippines early 
in December and in consultation with him. 


Recommendations for Agricultural 
Development Program in Chile 


Recommendations for a broad program of agri- 
cultural development in Chile were made public 
on December 1 in the report of a mission sent to 
Chile at the request of the Government. The mis- 
sion was sponsored by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations (Fao) and 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

Eugene R. Black, President of the International 
Bank, and Sir Herbert Broadley, Deputy Director 
General of Fao, presented the report in Washing- 
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ton to Felix Nieto del Rio, Chilean Ambassador to 
the United States, for transmittal to the President 
of Chile. 

The mission, under the leadership of Egbert 
deVries, Chief of the Economic Division of the 
Bank’s Technical Operations Department, spent 
4 months in Chile in 1951 studying agricultural 
problems and policies. Before final formulation 
of the mission’s recommendations, Dr. deVries 
returned to Chile for 4 weeks in June-July 1952 
for further study and consultation with the 
Government. 

In their letter transmitting the report, the Presi- 
dent of the Bank and the Director General of Fao 
express the belief that the report can help the 
Government substantially in determining the gen- 
eral lines of the country’s future program for 
agriculture and the economic policies and admin- 
istrative arrangements necessary for carrying out 


. the program. Their letter points out, however, 


that the report can be useful only if effective action 
is taken to arrest inflation. 


It is our considered opinion that unless the inflationary 
process is arrested, the distortion to which the country’s 
economy has been subjected, will grow worse, and will 
constitute a most serious obstacle to the execution of any 
program of development. We hope that it will be the first 
objective of Chile’s new government to bring inflation to a 
halt, and thereby to permit economic forces to perform 
their function of guiding production into the most effective 
channels. 


In reviewing the present condition of agricul- 
ture in Chile, the report points out that for more 
than a decade Chile has been undergoing a period 
of rapid development and in recent years has made 
great strides in expanding industry and electric 
power. Comparable development has not taken 
place in agriculture. The growth of population 
and a rising standard of living have brought about 
a steady increase in the consumption of food. 
Agricultural production, however, has lagged be- 
hind, with the result that food imports have risen 
sharply. If a better balance is to be achieved in 
the Chilean economy, intensive efforts must be 
made to put into effect a program for the expan- 
sion and improvement of agriculture. With such 
a program the mission believes that the Chilean 
nation can economically meet its requirements for 
food from its own soil. The mission suggests that 
the program aim at increasing agricultural output 
over the next 8 years to a level of 38.5 percent above 
the 1945-49 period. 





Correction 


BULLETIN of Dec. 22, 1952, p. 971, lines 7 and 8 of 
italic paragraph, under heading “U.S. Information 
Programs at Home and Abroad,” should read .. . 
Reed Harris, Acting Administrator of the Interna- 
tional Information Administration ... 
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Discussion of U.S. Employees’ Status in the U.N. 


Statement by John D. Hickerson 


Assistant Secretary for United Nations Affairs? 


In discussing the status of American employees 
of the U.N. Secretariat, it is well to review, at the 
outset, the U.N. Charter provisions respecting the 
Secretariat. 

Article 7, paragraph 1 states that “There are 
established as the principal organs of the United 
Nations: a Genet Assembly, a Security Council, 
an Economic and Social Council, a Trusteeship 
Council, an International Court of Justice, and a 
Secretariat.” 

Articles 97 through 101 recite the detailed 
Charter provisions in regard to the composition of 
the Secretariat. These articles read as follows: 


Article 97 


The Secretariat shall comprise a Secretary-General and 
such staff as the Organization may require. The Secre- 
tary-General shall be appointed by the General Assembly 
upon the recommendation of the Security Council. He 
shall be the chief administrative officer of the Organiza- 
tion. 


Article 98 


The Secretary-General shall act in that capacity in all 
meetings of the General Assembly, of the Security Council, 
of the Economic and Social Council, and of the Trustee- 
ship Council, and shall perform such other functions as 
are entrusted to him by these organs. The Secretary- 
General shall make an annual report to the General As- 
sembly on the work of the Organization. 


Article 99 


The Secretary-General may bring to the attention of the 
Security Council any matter which in his opinion may 
threaten the maintenance of international peace and 
security. 


Article 100 


1. In the performance of their duties the Secretary- 
General and the staff shall not seek or receive instructions 
from any government or from any other authority ex- 
ternal to the Organization. They shall refrain from 
any action which might reflect on their position as inter- 
national officials responsible only to the Organization. 

2. Each Member of the United Nations undertakes to 


*Made before the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee at New York on Dec. 10 and released to the press on 
the same date. 
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respect the exclusively international character of the re- 
sponsibilities of the Secretary-General and the staff and 
not to seek to influence them in the discharge of their 
responsibilities. 

Article 101 


1. The staff shall be appointed by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral under regulations established by the General As- 
sembly. 

2. Appropriate staffs shall be permanently assigned to 
the Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, and, as required, to other organs of the United Na- 
tions. These staffs shall form a part of the Secretariat. 

3. The paramount consideration in the employment of 
the staff and in the determination of the conditions of 
service shall be the necessity of securing the highest 
standards of efficiency, competence, and integrity. Due 
regard shall be paid to the importance of recruiting the 
staff on as wide a geographical basis as possible. 


I would call the Committee’s particular atten- 
tion to article 100. The first paragraph of this 
article calls upon the Secretary-General not to 
seek or receive instructions from any government 
in the discharge of his duties. The second para- 

aph of article 100 is a commitment by each mem- 

er state to respect the exclusively international 
character of the responsibilities of the Secretary- 
General and the staff and not to seek to influence 
them in the discharge of their responsibilities. 

Article 101 states that the Secretariat staff shall 
be appointed by the Secretary-General under reg- 
ulations established by the General Assembly. 
When this article is read in conjunction with 
article 100, it seems clear that the Charter contem- 
plates that the appointment of members of the 
Secretariat will be the responsibility of the Sec- 
retary-General alone, in accordance with regula- 
tions established by the General Assembly. The 
United States has acted accordingly in its rela- 
tions with the Secretary-General since the begin- 
ning of the United Nations Secretariat in 1946. 


Difficulties Encountered 


At the first session of the General Assembly in 
1946, Trygve Lie was elected Secretary-General 
and, under regulations established by the General 
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or td he proceeded to appoint the Secretariat 
tail. 

Subsequently, in 1946 the Secretary-General 
discussed with the Department the recommen- 
dation of an American as Assistant Secretary- 
General for Administrative and Financial Serv- 
ices, and the general question as to whether the 
U.S. Government proposed to make recommen- 
dations with respect to other U.S. nationals to be 
employed in the Secretariat. J. B. Hutson was 
recommended for the post of Assistant Secretary- 
General and was appointed by Mr. Lie. At the 
same time, Secretary Byrnes indicated that it 
would be the policy of the U.S. Government not 
to make recommendations with respect to subordi- 
nate positions. The Department, in pursuance 
of this policy, has not recommended persons for 
employment in the Secretariat. It has not given 
instructions to the Secretary-General, nor has it 
assumed a responsibility for “clearing” employees. 

When I assumed my present duties as Assistant 
Secretary of State for U.N. Affairs in August, 
1949, I found that the Department of State was 
concerned over the situation which investigative 
reports were disclosing. A few days after assum- 
ing these duties I discussed this problem with 
one of the principal assistants of the U.N. Secre- 
tary-General. As a result of our mutual concern 
with the problem, there was worked out a highly 
confidential arrangement under which the us. 
Government was to identify for the Secretary- 
General U.S. nationals employed by the United 
Nations or contemplated for employment who 
would appear to be members of the Communist 
Party or under Communist discipline. 

The U.N. official with whom I discussed this ar- 
rangement made it clear that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and he both considered that the employment 
of members of the Secretariat and their discharge 
from such employment was, under the U.N. Char- 
ter, the duty of the Secretary-General for the exe- 
cution of which he was responsible exclusively to 
the General Assembly. The Secretary-General 
has always adhered to that position, as he had 
made clear in his handling of cases where the 
United States commented adversely on the con- 
tinued employment of Secretariat employees. 


Agreement With Secretary-General 


It was agreed between the Department and the 
Secretary-General that actual operations under 
the arrangement would have to be handled in a 
most highly confidential manner. Up to very 
recently, the Secretary-General has not believed 
that he could discharge U.S. nationals on the 
grounds of their being disloyal to the United 
States. In discharging such employees for cause, 
the Secretary-General had to contend with the 
fact that many of them had satisfactory efficiency 
ratings. Further, he had to contend with an ap- 
peals procedure which could bring into play a 
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joint management-staff Appeals Board, with rec- 
ommendatory powers, and an Administrative Tri- 
bunal, with power to demand a reversal of the 
Secretary-General’s action or damages in lieu 
thereof. The obstacle presented by the Admin- 
istrative Tribunal is apparent in its decision that 
the Secretary-General is required to make a state- 
ment of cause in discharging an employee. The 
damages it has assessed on the United Nations have 
amounted to as much as 7,500 dollars in one case. 
All of these circumstances have made it essential 
that the Secretary-General protect himself against 
the charge that he was taking instructions from the 
U.S. Government, in violation of the Charter, 
when moving against persons identified by the 
Department under the confidential arrangement 
referred to. 

Under this arrangement, the Secretary-General 
undertook to submit to the Department lists of 
names of U.S. nationals on the Secretariat and 
U.S. nationals being considered for employment 
with the request that the Department inform the 
United Nations whether readily available infor- 
mation disclosed any police or criminal record. 
The Department of State initiated name-check 
investigations on the basis of the names and iden- 
tifying data. Such information as was available 
in the Department, together with such information 
as was made available by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and other investigative agencies of 
the Government, was reviewed by the Department. 
A routine reply was then made to the United Na- 
tions on each individual addressed to the question 
of evidence of a criminal or police record. If the 
national agency checks had produced information 
which was considered to warrant an adverse com- 
ment on the grounds of Communist membership 
or subjection to Communist discipline, this adverse 
comment was conveyed by word of mouth before 
dispatch of the cover reply. The security prac- 
tices of the U.S. Government made it impossible 
to communicate to the United Nations information 
going beyond the adverse comment of the Depart- 
ment. e did not undertake to “clear” pears we 
and this was understood by the Secretary-General. 

Throughout this period of the operation of the 
secret arrangement, we have been involved in the 
serious and delicate problems inherent in an inter- 
national staff of a world-wide organization. It is 
difficult for the United Nations to justify one rule 
for American employees and other rules for other 
nationalities. There are a number of valued and 
capable employees whose countries have lost their 
freedom since their employment by the United 
Nations. The home countries of these employees 
would welcome a chance to terminate their em- 
ployment with the United Nations and to submit 
substitutes for them in the Secretariat. At the 
present time, approximately one-half of the na- 
tionals of Poland and Czechoslovakia on the Sec- 
retariat were employed before the Communists 
took over the Governments of these countries, and 
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the Secretary-General has resisted pressure from 
their present Governments to effect their removal. 
Loyal, competent Secretariat employees should 
be protected from political changes of government, 
peaceful or revolutionary, in their home countries, 
if an effective Secretariat is to be maintained. 
Because of the complexities of the problem and 
of the U.S. concern which has culminated in the 
recent hearings, the Secretary-General on Novem- 
ber 7 announced the appointment of a commission 
of international jurists, consisting of William 
De Witt Mitchell, former Attorney General of the 
United States, Sir Edwin Herbert of the United 
Kingdom, and Professor Paul Veldekens of Bel- 
gium, to study this whole problem and submit 


recommendations to him. On November 29 the 
commission’s report was published and is, of 
course, available to this Committee. In effect, the 
commission of jurists reported that an interna- 
tional organization should not employ persons 
who were disloyal to the host government and that 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations there- 
fore had the authority to discharge and to deny 
employment to disloyal U.S. nationals. 
According to the press, the Secretary-General 
has notified the Staff of the Secretariat that he has 
accepted and will be governed by the recommenda- 
tions contained in the jurist’s report. The Depart- 
ment of State believes the report points the way 
to a satisfactory solution of the whole problem. 


U.S. Views on Prospects for Settling Kashmir Controversy 


Statement by Ernest A. Gross 
US. Representative to the General Assembly * 


U.S./U.N. press release dated December 5 


This controversy is now familiar but no less a 

roblem for that reason. As members of the 
Secuetie Council, the United Kingdom and the 
United States have attempted in the draft resolu- 
tion to put forward the elements for a settlement.” 
I would like briefly to review the role of the 
Security Council and of the parties, as my Gov- 
ernment sees it, in attempting to resolve this con- 
troversy. When one considers that it has been 
before the Security Council for nearly 5 years we 
can conclude, unless past efforts of the Security 
Council are largely discounted, that the solution 
will not come simply. 

It seems to me that the principles on which we 
are trying to proceed to assist the parties to carry 
out their Charter obligations are these: 

In the first place, a lasting political settlement 
must be an agreed settlement. 

Secondly, the Security Council will always wel- 
come agreement of the parties which they them- 


1 Made on Dec. 5 in the Security Council. For an article 
reviewing U.N. efforts to settle the Kashmir dispute and 
a map of the area involved, see BULLETIN of Oct. 27. 1952. 
p. 663. 

* For excerpts from a statement by Sir Gladwyn Jebb 
and text of resolution, dated Nov. 5, see BULLETIN of Nov. 
17, 1952, p. 801. 
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selves can reach on any theory that will settle the 
dispute which is consistent with the principles of 
the Charter. 

Thirdly, it is the role of the Security Council to 
assist the parties in seeking to reach agreement. 
In this case the Security Council has made avail- 
able the services of Dr. Frank Graham as U.N. 
representative. 

ourthly, agreement most frequently is reached 
step by step through negotiation, and negotiation 
involves an element of compromise. 

Finally, the Security Council should consider 
with care the views and the recommendations of 
its representative and indicate to him and the par- 
ties its views on the positions he has taken. 

Let us now examine the draft resolution in the 
light of these principles. 

The draft resolution recalls the basic agreements 
which the parties have reached thus far, the UNctp 
[United Nations Commission for India and Paki- 
stan] resolutions of August 13, 1948, and January 
5, 1949. bis — that the question of the 
accession of Kashmir would be decided through a 
free and impartial plebiscite conducted under the 
auspices of the United Nations. We shall be con- 
cerned here with the principles they set out which 
would form the basis for a truce agreement. The 
U.N. representative is well aware of them. He 
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set them out verbatim on pages 7 and 8 of his first 
report.® 

The draft resolution goes on to recall the three 
resolutions of the Security Council during the 
period when Dr. Graham has been acting.* 

Then it endorses the general principles which 
he has formulated and all but two of which have 
now been agreed between the parties. It then goes 
on to note that a plan of demilitarization is not 
now in existence because agreement has not been 
reached on one issue. The U.N. representative 
having narrowed the difference down to this one 
issue, makes us feel that it is quite appropriate for 
the Security Council to examine the ways in which 
the U.N. representative and the parties have ap- 
proached this issue. As cosponsor of the draft 
resolution, my Government’s examination of this 

rocess and reflection on Dr. Graham’s views have 
ed it to arrive at the document now before you. 


Only One Issue Remaining 


After 16 months Dr. Graham is reporting that 
he has narrowed the problem down to number and 
character of forces to remain on each side of the 
cease-fire line. He put before the Security Coun- 
cil two methods, either of which might, in his view, 
help the parties to settle this issue, either (a) es- 
tablishment of the number and character of forces 
to remain on either side of the cease-fire line; or 
(6) the determination of these numbers as a result 
of studying criteria or principles. This means 
that the parties would look at why any troops are 
needed, what they are needed for, and, in view of 
their mission, how many are needed. 

The draft resolution in its operative paragraph 
urges the parties to negotiate to agree on a specific 
number of forces within certain bracketed ranges 
sugg»sted to them by the U.N. representative and 
it urges them to negotiate bearing in mind the 
principles or criteria which would lead to a de- 
cision on what the precise numbers should be. Pre- 
sumably the U.N. representative ee ere these 
bracketed ranges of figures as a result of his own 
study of these principles or criteria which he later 
put to the parties. 

The U.N. representative, Dr. Graham, reported 
to the Security Council on October 10, 1952, that 
the parties have been able to agree on 10 points of 
his 12-point program and that the differences be- 
tween them on the 12-point program have been 
narrowed down to one main point on which the 
whole plan depends.® 

Dr. Graham describes this as “the issue of the 


* U.N. doc. 8/2375; for text of the principles, see ibid., 
Nov. 5, 1951, pp. 740-741. 

* Resolution of Mar. 30, 1951 (U. N. doc. $/2017/Rev. 1; 
BULLETIN of May 5, 1952, p. 713) ; resolution of Apr. 30, 
1951 (Oficial Records of the Security Council, Sizth Year, 
543d meeting, p, 4) ; and resolution of Nov. 10, 1951 (U.N. 
doc. 8/2390; BuLtetin of Dec. 10, 1951, p. 959). 

*For text of Dr. Graham’s statement of Oct. 10, see 
BULLETIN of Oct. 27, 1952, p. 661. 
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number and character of forces” to remain on 
either side of the cease-fire line at the end of the 
period of demilitarization. In his third report 
to the Security Council, dated April 22, 1952,° 
he recommended that his own negotiations with 
the parties be continued with a view to “resolving 
the remaining differences on the 12 proposals with 
special reference to the quantum of forces to be 
left on each side of the cease-fire line at the end 
of the period of demilitarization.” 

He has put before the Security Council various 
proposals which he has suggested to the parties 
during his 16 months of Sante effort. Orig- 
inally he left open, in the form of blank spaces to 
be inserted by the parties, the number of forces 
on which they oul agree. On another occasion 
he suggested that the numbers be arrived at by re- 
lating them to the proportion of forces as they ex- 
isted at the time hostilities ceased. Again more 
recently he suggested, on July 16, 1952, certain 
bracketed mansion within which he recommended 
that the parties seek a figure. After that he ar- 
rived at the point of suggesting on September 2 
that, at the end of the period of demilitarization, 
there should be an armed force of 6,000 on the 
Pakistan side of the cease-fire line, the tribesmen 
and Pakistan troops having been withdrawn and 
large-scale disbanding and disarmament of the 
Azad-Kashmir forces having taken place, while 
on the Indian side of the cease-fire line there 
should be an Indian army force of 18,000 includin 
the State armed forces. He also came avant 
with the suggestion that it might be helpful to the 
parties to consider the principles or criteria for 
arriving at figures, and this he suggested on Sep- 
tember 4, 1952.7 

I think it is fair to conclude that in comin 
forward with these proposals Dr. Graham ha 
taken the advice of his military adviser and that 
the number he has suggested are not guesses aris- 
ing from some sense of political expediency. 
Rather, it is fair to view them as comale con- 
sidered suggestions of the U.N. representative, 
bearing in mind the basic agreement of the par- 
ties heretofore reached in the form of the two 
Uncrr resolutions. Dr. Graham has emphasized 
over and over again the importance of these agree- 
ments, the way in which they present problems 
which will exist for both parties at the end of the 
period of demilitarization. In his most recent 
statement Dr. Graham tells us that there is agree- 
ment between the parties; that on the Pakistan 
side of the cease-fire line the tribesmen and Paki- 
stan nationals not normally resident therein who 
have entered the state for the purpose of fighting 


_ doc. 8/2611; for excerpts, see ibid., May 5, 1952, 
p. 712. 

‘For text of the proposals of Sept. 2 and Sept. 4, an- 
nexed to Dr. Graham’s fourth report to the Security Coun- 
cil (U.N. doe. S/2783 dated Sept. 19, 1952), see ibid., Oct. 
20, 1952, p. 631.. For a summary of the July 16 proposals 
(Annex III of the report), see ibid., p. 626. 
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will have been withdrawn; and that the Pakistan 
troops will have been withdrawn from the state. 
There is also agreement that on the Indian side 
of the cease-fire line the bulk of the Indian forces 
in the state will have been withdrawn. He has 
suggested the various methods I have outlined 
for assisting the parties to agree on what forces 
will remain. 

Having considered the U.N. representative’s 
carefully formulated suggestions on this question 
and recognizing the considerable thought and ef- 
fort that must have gone into arriving at them, 
the United Kingdom and the United States, in 
putting forward the draft resolution, have urged 
the parties to negotiate. We have urged them to 
negotiate to arrive not at a number which we 
suggest but at a number within the range which 
Dr. Graham himself suggested on July 16 of this 
year. It was on the basis of these ranges of 
figures, the Security Council will recall, that Dr. 
Graham reported the willingness of the parties 
to negotiate at Geneva. We therefore have ar- 
rived at these suggestions of the U.N. representa- 
tive as a considered judgment of his which we sup- 
port and now urge the parties to use in seeking 
agreement between themselves. 

As the U.K. representative has pointed out, the 
Kashmir militia and the Gilgit Scouts, occupy- 
ing as they do a special position, would not be 
computed in arriving at figures within the range 
on which the parties are urged to negotiate in 
our draft resolution. 

The ranges of numbers contained in the draft 
resolution were taken from the July 16, 1952 
proposals of the U.N. representative on which 
the parties had agreed to travel to Geneva and 
negotiate. 

Thus, the cosponsors are relying on a sugges- 
tion of the mediator and for that reason the draft 
resolution reads: 

This number to be between 3,000 and 6,000 armed 
forces remaining on the Pakistan side of the cease-fire 
line and between 12,000 and 18,000 armed forces remain- 
ing on the Indian side of the cease-fire line, as suggested 


by the United Nations Representative in his proposals 
of July 16, 1952 (Annex IIT of 8/2783). 


Suggested Negotiating Principles 


The Security Council will notice that the draft 
resolution urges the parties to negotiate “bearing 
in mind” the principles or criteria which the U.N. 
representative suggested on September 4, 1952. 
The cosponsors feel they are worthy of careful 
attention. 

These principles, as they relate to the point we 
are discussing, are contained in Annex VIII to 
the U.N. representative’s fourth report. Para: 
graph 7 reads as follows: 

7. Agree that the demilitarization shall be carried out 


in such a way that at the end of the period referred 
to in paragraph 6 above the situation will be: 
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A. On the Pakistan side of the cease-fire line: 


(i) the tribesmen and Pakistan nationals not 
normally resident therein who had entered the 
State for the purpose of fighting will have been 
withdrawn ; 

(ii) the Pakistan troops will have been with- 
drawn from the State; 

(iii) large-seale disbanding and disarmament 
of the Azad-Kashmir forces will have taken place ; 
so that at the end of the period of demilitariza- 
tion there shall be the minimum number of forces 
that are required for the maintenance of law and 
order and of the cease-fire agreement, with due 
regard to the freedom of the plebiscite ; 


B. On the Indian side of the cease-fire line: 


(i) the bulk of the Indian forces in the State 
will have been withdrawn; 

(ii) further withdrawals or reductions, as the 
case may be, of the Indian and State armed forces 
remaining in the State after the completion of 
the operation referred to in B(i) above will have 
been carried out; so that at the end of the period 
of demilitarization there shall be the minimum 
number of Indian forces and State armed forces 
that are required for the maintenance of law and 
order and of the cease-fire agreement, with due 
regard to the security of the State and the free- 
dom of the plebiscite. 


It will be recalled that the parties had agreed 
that: “. . . the demilitarization shall be carried 
out in such a way as to involve no threat to the 
cease-fire agreement either during or after the pe- 
riod referred to in paragraph 6 above.” 

They had agreed to a revised version of the 
ninth principle, which is firmly based on the two 
Uncir resolutions that: “. . . pending a final so- 
lution the territory evacuated by the Pakistan 
troops will be administered by the local authori- 
ties under the surveillance of the United Nations.” 

I have read these principles or criteria because, 
in the nature of things, they must be the consid- 
erations which have led the U.N. representative to 
arrive at the concrete figures he has suggested to 
the parties, including the range of figures in which 
we are urging the parties to negotiate. It will be 
noted Dr. Graham has suggested as one principle 
here, as on previous occasions, that the large-scale 
disbanding and disarmament of the Azad-Kash- 
mir forces will have taken place, so that at the end 
of the period of demilitarization there shall be the 
minimum forces required for the maintenance of 
law and order and of the cease-fire agreement with 
due regard to the freedom of the plebiscite. We 
have accepted what we conclude to be the view of 
the U.N. representative that the forces, and that 
is what he calls them, which remain on the Pakis- 
tan side of the cease-fire line should be those Azad- 
Kashmir forces which would remain after large- 
scale disarming and disbanding of the Azad- 
Kashmir forces. We have also accepted the view 
of Dr. Graham that on the Indian side of the 
cease-fire line the forces should be Indian army 
forces and state armed forces. 

The Uncir resolution of August 13, 1948, pro- 
vides, in part, that: 
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Pending a final solution, the territory evacuated by the 
Pakistan troops will be administered by the local au- 
thorities under the surveillance of the Commission (Part 
II, August 13 resolution; Paragraph A.3). 


For the word “Commission” we may read “the 
United Nations” because that Commission, Uncrr, 
is no longer in existence. 

Thus one of the U.N. representative’s first prob- 
lems, and one still before us, was how to reduce this 
principle to the factual situation that would exist 
at the end of the period of demilitarization. Orig- 
inally he proposed, but lacking agreement of the 
— did not pursue this proposal after Decem- 
ver 1951, that on the Pakistan side of the cease- 
fire line the force should consist of civil armed 
forces. He has since consistently suggested, if 
we read his language correctly, that these forces 
should be Azad-Kashmir forces. After dropping 
his original proposal in December 1951, he sug- 
gested that the U.N. surveillance be effected b 
removing the Azad-Kashmir forces from thé ad- 
ministrative and operational control of the Paki- 
stan High Command and, by having them officered 
by neutral and local officers, as I have stated, under 
the surveillance of the United Nations. 

He finally suggested that the remaining Azad- 
Kashmir forces should be the minimum number 
necessary for the maintenance of law and order, 
with due regard to the freedom of the plebiscite. 
Thus, it is fair to say that the U.N. representative 
considers that some Azad-Kashmir forces would 
remain. The cosponsors agree with this position. 

He has specified what the functions of these re- 
maining Azad-Kashmir forces would be—“The 
maintenance of law and order and of the cease-fire 
agreement, with due regard for the plebiscite.” 

As the Uncrr resolution states, in the part which 
I have just read, these forces would be in terri- 
tory evacuated by the Pakistan troops and ad- 
ministered by the local authorities under the 
surveillance of the United Nations. Consider- 
ing then that the functions of these remaining 
Azad-Kashmir forces would be as Dr. Graham has 
stated them and operating in an area evacuated 
by Pakistan troops, I think it is clear that they 
would be separated from the administrative and 
operational control of the Pakistan High Com- 
mand. This position was apparently acceptable 
to the Government of Pakistan when it indicated 
to Dr. Graham that it was prepared to accept, sub- 
ject to certain observations not here material, his 
proposals of July 16, 1952. The draft resolution 
takes into account the conclusion which the U.N. 
representative had previously reached. 

He also indicates that the role of the Indian 
army forces on the Indian side of the cease-fire 
line would call for a minimum number of Indian 
forces remaining, required for the maintenance of 
law and order and for the cease-fire agreement and 
with due regard for the security of the state. 
This also is entirely consistent with the Uncir 
resolution of August 13, paragraph B (8). 
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Element of Urgency Seen 


It may well be that the U.N. representative’s 
assistance will help the parties in approaching 
these problems. Thus the operative paragraph of 
this resolution attempts to organize and put before 
the Security Council and the parties some of the 
suggestions of the U.N. representative on the one 
issue which all are agreed is at the root of the 
problem. From what I have said, it must be clear 
that the cosponsors, like the U.N. representative, 
have attempted to build on the Unctp resolutions 
and at each stage to lessen rather than broaden 
the areas in which agreement is thus far lacking. 
As the representative of the United Kingdom has 
observed,’ we hope there will be no tendency on 
the part of either of the two Governments to re- 
open questions already agreed to under these reso- 
lutions. 

We have attempted to put before the parties 
some of the wisdom and some of the suggestions of 
the U.N. representative and urge them to nego- 
tiate to attempt to reach a solution. We have 
asked them to provide the Security Council with 
their own account in their own words of where 
these negotiations led them. This we have done 
because we see in this case an element of urgency. 
It is a case which, as Dr. Graham stated to the Se- 
curity Council on October 10, should not be allowed 
to drift so that the parties and the organized so- 
ciety of nations will find themselves in a position 
of greater danger. 

In the areas of agreement thus far reached, the 
U.N. representative, by formulating his proposals 
and by his negotiations, has, in the view of my 
Government, assisted the parties. The draft 
resolution does not in any way impair or limit Dr. 
Graham’s authority under the previous Security 
Council resolutions, and we expect that he will 
continue to exercise his functions under them. 
Therefore, the draft resolution not only expresses 
the gratitude of the Security Council to him but 
requests him to continue to make his services avail- 
able to the Governments of India and Pakistan. 
It also endorses the principles on which he has 
sought to bring about agreement. 

In conclusion, I return to the general principles 
with which I began. This draft resolution offers 
the parties an opportunity by their negotiations 
to arrive at a settlement of the final issue now 
standing in the way of the demilitarization of the 
state and the planning for a plebiscite, including 
the induction into office of the Plebiscite Admin- 
istrator. 

The settlement itself, when it comes, will be the 
result of free agreement by the parties themselves. 
The Security Council and the U.N. representative 


*For excerpts from Sir Gladwyn Jebb’s statement of 
Nov. 6, 1952, see BULLETIN of Nov. 17, 1952, p. 800. 
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can simply assist the parties in reaching agree- 
ment. 

The United States would welcome the agree- 
ment of the parties on any just basis which would 
settle this dispute. The road we have suggested 
reflects much thought and much negotiation. The 
U.N. representative recognizes that there may be 
more than one road to settlement. He has told the 
Security Council in his fourth report that when 
he invited the parties to negotiate at Geneva, he 
made it clear to them that “ would at all times 
welcome suggestions from either Government, di- 
rected to settling the main differences on the 12 
proposals, the general implementation of the 
Uncrr resolutions, and the solution of the dispute. 
The representative of the United Kingdom stated 
to the Council on November 6 that his Govern- 
ment had in no sense closed its mind to the possi- 
bility of a settlement of the problem on lines dif- 
ferent from those which we have considered in the 
Security Council up to now. 

Of course, the number of troops which we have 
urged the parties to negotiate on and the criteria 
which we Lowe urged them to bear in mind are 
not agreed by them. If such agreement had oc- 
curred, then there would be no occasion for this 
or any other draft resolution except an — 
of gratification for a solution reached. Negotia- 
tion must in the nature of things involve the ele- 
ment of give and take and the possibility of com- 

romise. We have attempted to restate in the 
vraft resolution an appreciation of the views of 
the U.N. representative about how such compro- 
mise might occur. ; 

The United States takes seriously the view of 
Dr. Graham that there is danger to us all in al- 
lowing this case to drift. As the U.K. representa- 
tive put it, we cannot leave it to settle itself. 

All members of the United Nations have an 
interest in seeing this dispute settled peacefully. 
The United States has more than an interest; it 
has the most earnest desire to see the two great 
states of the subcontinent join together to assure 
their mutual peace and security as well as their 
mutual prosperity. 

These two nations have much more in common 
than the fact that they are neighbors. Whole 
areas of understanding between them should, and 
we believe will, exist once this case has been 
settled. Leadership and statesmanship by the 
Governments of India and Pakistan can bring 
about that result which we devoutly seek. 

I have no words to match the eloquence of Dr. 
Graham. He told us in this Council a year ago 
that— 


The opportunity in time and place is for the leadership 
on the subcontinent, tested in the struggles and suffer- 
ings for the human liberty of 400 million human beings, 
to help prevent the destruction of human freedom and 
the self-destruction of civilization by setting challenging 
examples of demilitarization, self-determination, recon- 
= and reconstruction in a fearful and broken 
world... 
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The subcontinent is the place for a timely example 
of demilitarization and self-determination. Now is the 
time for the dedicated leadership of two great peoples 
to rise to the call of their spiritual heritage, the respon- 
sibility of their power and the opportunity for their great- 
ness to give in a dark world challenging examples and 
fresh hopes to the peoples in the unresting adventure of 
the human spirit, through the United Nations, in the 
long pilgrimage toward a freer and a fairer world, in 
answer to the prayers of the people for peace and fres 
dom on God’s good earth. 


Communist Charges Against 
U.S. Territorial Policies 


Statement by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
US. Representative to the General Assembly * 


U.S./U.N. press release dated November 24 (Excerpts) 


I should like to express the appreciation of my 
delegation for the serious and responsible way in 
which most of the members of this Committee have 
conducted this debate on the self-determination of 
peoples—a matter on which practically all of us 
have very strong feelings. e are also apprecia- 
tive of the interest and understanding which our 
amendments to resolution A have so generally 
received, 

Unfortunately, during the course of this debate 
an effort has been made by certain delegations to 
distort and discredit not only our motives in 
this debate but also U.S. policies, particularly with 
regard to the territories under our administration. 
So familiar and so a have such attacks 
become that we who have heard them over and 
over again are inclined to react to them much as 
we do to a bit of disagreeable weather. However, 
so that the principal misstatements may not re- 
main ilies in the records, and so that 
those who are not familiar with these misstate- 
ments may not be misled, I should like to intro- 
duce a few facts to set the record straight. 


Puerto Rico Cited as an Example 


The distinguished representative of the Byelo- 
russian Soviet Socialist Republic? at our meet- 
ing of November 13 spoke at some length on what 
he called the “deplorable conditions” in Puerto 
Rico. Among other things, he alleged that the 
national culture had been annihilated. This is 
indeed a strange charge when one considers that 
after 54 years of U.S. administration, less than 
25 percent of the pecple know English well. 
While English is taught in the schools, Spanish 
is the predominant language. The preamble to 
the 1952 Constitution of the Commonwealth of 


Puerto Rico, written by the Puerto Rican people 


*Made in Committee III (Social, Humanitarian, and 
Cultural) on Nov. 24. 
7K. V. Kiselyov. 
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and ratified by them in a popular referendum, 
“recognizes as one of the determining factors in 
their life the coexistence in Puerto Rico of the 
two great cultures of the American hemisphere.” 
This duality of culture, with full freedom of 
choice, is expressly recognized in Puerto Rican 
political life. For example, there is a qualifica- 
tion that a member of the legislative yee 
must be able to read and write either the Spanis 
or the English language. 

The distinguished representative of Byelorussia 
alleged that the economy of Puerto Rico was 
adapted solely to the needs of the United States. 
It is hard to reconcile such a statement with the 
fact that the Puerto Ricans have freely chosen to 
retain the same tariff and trade protections as en- 
joyed by States of the United States and that 
under their own economic development program 
they have experienced over the past 10 years a 
notable expansion of local industry and enterprise. 
He charged that large numbers of Puerto Ricans 
had been deprived of their lands. Not only is this 
a gross distortion of the facts but he said nothing 
of the agrarian reform introduced in 1941. This 
was undertaken through the establishment of the 
Land Authority to enforce the law prohibiting 
corporate ownership of over 500 acres of land and 
to aid agregados, or landless peasants, to acquire 
land on which to build homes. 

He referred to certain statistics on the extent of 
unemployment. Unemployment in Puerto Rico 
is admittedly a serious problem, but he failed to 
point out that it is, in fact, a result of improved 
conditions and consequent population growth and 
that the Puerto Ricans are, with our help, over- 
coming the problem. This is illustrated by the 
fact that the number of persons employed in 1951 
increased by 20,000 over the previous year. 

The representative of Byelorussia also made 
some charges concerning the average annual wage 
in Puerto Rico. If he had based himself on the 
official information supplied to the United Nations 
by my Government instead of on a magazine ar- 
ticle, he would have given quite a different impres- 
sion. For example, on page 45 of our latest report 
on Puerto Rico * it is stated that the average wage 
rate in all industries in Puerto Rico in 1950 (the 
most recent year for which statistics have been 
supplied) was 44 cents an hour. While this is not 
a high rate when compared with wages in the 
United States, it is much higher than the figure 
quoted by the representative of Byelorussia, and 
it compares favorably with wage rates in the 
region. Furthermore, as the report also shows, 
wage rates in Puerto Rico have in almost all cases 
been steadily rising from year to year, while be- 
tween 1948 and 1950 the consumer’s price index 
rose only about 1 percent, a situation which many 
of us might envy. 

Similarly, in the fields of health and education, 
where the Puerto Rican and U.S. Governments 


*ULN. doe, A/2135. 
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made no effort to hide the difficult problems that 
exist, the representative of Byelorussia, by ignor- 
ing the substantial progress made in overcoming 
these problems, left no doubt that the purpose of 
his comments was to mislead and confuse. 


ignorance of Democratic Processes 


As for his reference to the new Puerto Rican 
Constitution, it may be that his failure to under- 
stand the free democratic processes by which it 
was drawn up by elected representatives of the 
Puerto Rican people and ratified in a popular ref- 
erendum by an overwhelming majority is due to a 
lack of personal familiarity with such democratic 
processes, 

With regard to the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands administered by the United States under a 
trusteeship agreement with the United Nations, it 
is scarcely necessary to deal here with the whole- 
sale charges made by the distinguished representa- 
tives of Byelorussia and the Ukraine. These 
charges have been made before by Soviet repre- 
sentatives in the Trusteeship Council and have 
been answered fully and frankly by U.S. repre- 
sentatives. It is perhaps sufficient to point out 
that after examining the most recent report on the 
Pacific Islands, the Trusteeship Council, with the 
sole exception of the Soviet representative, “noted 
with approval the progress made in the political, 
economic, social, and educational fields during the 
period under review.” 

In closing, I cannot help commenting on the 
bitter irony in hearing certain representatives 
among us support the self-determination of peo- 
ples, when we are convinced that the system they 
represent is devoted to the systematic denial of 
that principle. One of the ideas expressed by Sec- 
retary Acheson in his opening statement to this 
Assembly is highly pertinent to this aspect of our 
present discussion. I refer to that passage in 
which he said: * 

The unfortunate fact is that we cannot approach this 
problem, or indeed any other problem before this Assembly, 
without being mindful of the events that are taking place 
in another part of the world. There, whole nations have 
been swallowed up and submerged by a new Colonialism. 
Others have been reduced to a state of servile dependence. 
The tragic events behind this dark boundary not only 
are in stark contrast with the evolutionary process toward 
self-government [in non-self-governing territories] ... 
but they are so fraught with danger to all of us that we 
can never afford to forget them. 


Thus, in our present discussion of the self- 
determination of peoples we must not forget the 
vast populations who have been deprived of their 
self-determination. I am sure none of us will be 
deceived for a moment by the pretended support 
of this principle by the representatives of a move- 
ment which purges all those who seek any form 
of self-determination which differs from that 
dictated by their leaders. 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 27, 1952, p. 642. 
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Reports of U.N. Command Operations in Korea 


FIFTY-FIRST REPORT: FOR THE PERIOD 
AUGUST 1-15, 1952! 


U.N. doc. S/2836 
Dated November 5, 1952 


I herewith submit report number 51 of the United 
Nations Command Operations in Korea for the period 1-15 
August 1952, inclusive. United Nations Command com- 
muniqués numbers 1343-1357 provide detailed accounts of 
these operations. 

The plenary sessions of the Armistice Negotiations re- 
mained in recess until 3 August, at which time they were 
resumed. At this meeting the Senior United Nations Com- 
mand Delegate asked the Communists to present any new 
proposals they might have, and patiently listened to an 
intemperately worded Communist harangue that merely 
repeated time-worn arguments and contained no new sug- 
gestions for solving the issue of repatriation of prisoners 
of war. Since no change in the Communist Delegation’s 
attitude was indicated, the Senior United Nations Com- 
mand Delegate proposed a recess until 11 August. After 
registering the usual protest that such a recess would 
unduly delay an Armistice, the Communists agreed to meet 
again on 11 August. 

Meanwhile, during the period from 1 to 5 August, Staff 
Officer Meetings were held daily to resolve questions on 
the details of wording to be used in the Draft Armistice 
Agreement. Numerous minor changes in text proposed 
by the Communists were accepted, but the United Nations 
Command proposal to amend Paragraph 40B was rejected 
by the Communists. This amendment was proposed for 
the practical purpose of overcoming a lack of qualified 
interpreters and consisted of an addition to the last sen- 
tence indicated in parentheses: “The Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission may provide itself and the Neu- 
tral Nations Inspection Teams with such of the above per- 
sonnel and equipment of its own as it may desire; pro- 
vided, however, that such personnel (except interpreters) 
shall be personnel of the same Neutral Nations of which 
the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission is composed.” 
The United Nations Command Staff Officers also formally 
requested that the Communists take steps with the least 
possible delay to permit the exchange of parcels or col- 





‘ Transmitted to the Security Council by the representa- 
tive of the U.S. to the U.N. on Nov. 3. Texts of the 30th, 
31st, and 32d reports appear in the BULLETIN of Feb. 18, 
1952, p. 266; the 33d report, Mar. 10, 1952, p. 395; the 34th 
report, Mar. 17, 1952, p. 430; the 35th report, Mar. 31, 
1952, p. 512; the 36th and 37th reports, Apr. 14, 1952, p. 
594; the 38th report, May 5, 1952, p. 715; the 39th report, 
May 19, 1952, p. 788; the 40th report, June 23, 1952, p. 
998; the 41st report, June 30, 1952, p. 1038; the 42d report, 
July 21, 1952, p. 114; the 43d report, Aug. 4, 1952, p. 194; 
the 44th report, Aug. 11, 1952, p. 231; the 45th report, 
Aug. 18, 1952, p. 272; the 46th report, Sept. 29, 1952, p. 
495; the 47th report, Oct. 27, 1952, p. 668; the 48th report, 
Nov. 17, 1952, p. 795; the 49th report, Dec. 1, 1952, p. 883; 
and the 50th report, Dec. 15, 1952, p. 958. 
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lective shipments for prisoners of war as prescribed in 
Article 72 of the Geneva Convention of 1949. This request 
was also delivered in written form in a letter from the 
Senior United Nations Command Delegate to the Senior 
Communist Delegate. On 5 August Staff Officers of both 
sides agreed that all questions of texts in the Draft Armi- 
stice Agreement were resolved, and the Communists de- 
livered texts of the Draft Armistice Agreement prepared 
by them in Korean, Chinese and English. Further details 
of wording were left to be resolved by the interpreters 
of both sides, and the Staff Officer Meetings were then 
terminated by mutual agreement. 

While the Delegations were in recess communications 
were maintained through the Liaison Officers who met 
almost daily. In addition to delivering letters dealing 
with requests for accounting for prisoners of war, iv- 
formation on locations of prisoners of war camps, a re- 
quest for corrections to the Draft Armistice Agreement, 
and protests regarding alleged violations of the neutral 
area at Panmunjom and the replies thereto, the Liaison 
Officers held several discussions of incidents that oc- 
curred. These incidents and the United Nations Com- 
mand reactions are listed below: 


2 Aug. United Nations Command shell fragments fell 
astride the outer perimeter of the conference 
site area. Inasmuch as the United Nations 
Command had conducted firing in that general 
area at the time and because of the possibility 
that some shell fragments might have fallen on 
the perimeter, the United Nations Command 
accepted responsibility for the incident. 

4 Aug. Communists charged that three United Na- 
tions Command aircraft overflew the confer- 
ence site. United Nations Command rejected 
the charge as false. 

10 Aug. Communists charged that three United Na- 
tions Command aircraft overflew the confer- 
ence site. United Nations Command accepted 
responsibility and expressed regret. 

11 Aug. Communists charged that three United Na- 
tions Command aircraft overflew the confer- 
ence site. United Nations Command noted 
that no witness positively identified markings 
of those planes but concluded that they were 
probably United Nations Command, and ex- 
pressed regret. 

12 Aug. Communists charged United Nations Command 
overflight of conference site. Incident. still 
under investigation by United Nations Com- 
mand. 


The Plenary Session held on the morning of 11 August 
saw a repetition of familiar Communist arguments and 
threatened retaliation against any United Nations Com- 
mand increase of military pressure. The Communists 
also introduced Major General So Hui of the North Korean 
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People’s Army as the relief for Rear Admiral Kim Won 
Mu. After the Senior United Nations Command Dele- 
gate had restated the offer to repatriate 83,000 Com- 
munist prisoners of war, and the position that the United 
Nations Command would not resort to forced repatriation, 
he observed that there seemed to be no reason for daily 
Plenary Sessions until the Communists had some new 
proposals. After further repetitious statements by the 
Communists the Senior United Nations Command Dele- 
gate proposed a recess until 19 August to which the 
Communists agreed with their usual professed reluctance. 

During the period from 11 August to 15 August, Liaison 
Officers continued to meet, and the interpreters proceeded 
with regular meetings to finalize the Draft Armistice 
Agreement. 

An investigation of an incident which occurred on 27 
July 1952 at Nonsan, United Nations Prisoner of War 
Camp No. 16, housing North Koreans who had indicated 
they would violently resist repatriation to Communist 
control, produced the first evidence of possible pro-Com- 
munist infiltrators into the non-repatriate camps. Testi- 
mony taken from anti-Communist prisoners alleged that a 
group of North Koreans who had been shipped from 
Koje-do were posing as anti-Communists in order to pene- 
trate mainland camps to cause unrest and violence. It 
was further alleged that this group planned to assassinate 
anti-Communist leaders and later take over control of 
entire compounds. This situation resulted in the seizure 
of the agitators by prisoner leaders who interrogated 
them and attempted to force confessions of planned re- 
sistance, by beating them into submission. One prisoner 
died as a result of injuries and seven were evacuated for 
treatment. While conclusive evidence is lacking, camp 
authorities felt it appeared definite that this incident 
was anti-Communist counteraction against actual Com- 
munist agitators. 

A second incident on 30 July at Nonsan, which followed 
the general pattern of the 27 July foray, resulted in in- 
juries to twenty-four North Korean prisoners. Interro- 
gation of the injured by Counter Intelligence Corps and 
security personnel indicated that this incident was re- 
lated to an internal struggle for power between pro- and 
anti-Communist elements. Investigation by United States 
personnel did not substantiate previous allegations of 
assassination plots. It was becoming apparent, however, 
that some Communist prisoners of war were in this camp 
with a deliberate purpose of creating trouble. 

A series of scattered incidents occurring at other 
prisoner of war installations did not appear to be part 
of an over-all resistance movement. Instead, they seemed 
to be unrelated, varying in degree of violence, and 
purely local in nature. 

As of 15 August, 24,088 civilian internees had been re- 
leased during Operation HOMECOMING. This cleared 
almost all of the population at Yongchon except for those 
civilian internees hospitalized in the Pusan-Tongnae 
area. 

Enemy-initiated ground action during the period was 
more pronounced in the Yulsa area of the central front 
than elsewhere along the battleline. Determined re- 
sistance by United Nations Command outpost elements in 
this sector succeeded in blunting a series of company and 
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battalion size attacks in a week-long battle. Toward the 
end of the period action flared on the western front where 
a bitter local contest took place over possession of two 
hills in the vicinity of Punji. No major change in for- 
ward enemy troop dispositions or front lines occurred 
during the period. 

On the western front United Nations Command ele- 
ments in a co-ordinated air-ground attack regained a 
disputed hill five and one half miles southwest of Mabang 
on 1 August. This outpost, initially seized by the enemy 
on 17 July, was the scene of fierce fighting in late July 
which was interrupted, with the enemy still in possession, 
by heavy rains and floods. Later in the period ground 
action increased further to the south where the enemy 
in a company strength attack forced the withdrawal of 
a United Nations Command outpost situated on a low- 
lying hill one and one half miles southeast of Punji. 
Heavy fighting ensued and in the following two days the 
position changed hands five times with hostile elements 
in final possession. This Communist gain was then nulli- 
fied by a United Nations Command attack which forced 
hostile defenders from an immediately adjacent and 
dominating hill. United Nations Command elements on 
the latter position were subjected to repeated hostile at- 
tacks employing units of up to reinforced battalion 
strength on 12 and 13 August. These attacks, although 
strongly supported by mortar and artillery fire, were re- 
pulsed with heavy losses to the enemy. 

Along the central and eastern front the predominant 
action occurred southeast of Yulsa. On the night of 6—7 
August an enemy battalion forced a slight withdrawal of 
a newly won United Nations Command outpost on high 
ground three miles southeast of Yulsa. An immediate 
United Nations Command counter-attack regained the 
hill position one and one half hours later. This was fol- 
lowed by a series of hostile company-size attacks, all of 
which were repulsed by United Nations Command ele- 
ments in a stubborn defense. During a single day on 
7 August, the enemy in support of one of these attacks 
fired over 5,600 rounds of artillery and mortar fire. After 
four days of repeated failures the enemy made no further 
attempts to seize this position. On the east coast on 
11 August, two enemy companies tried to take a United 
Nations Command hill position in the area north-northeast 
of Oemyon but after three hours of fighting the battered 
enemy force withdrew. 

Aerial reconnaissance indicates that the forward move- 
ment of enemy supplies in the area south of the 39th 
Parallel was impeded during the period by washed out 
bridges, flooded fords and many landslides, all of which 
resulted from heavy rains. These conditions will prob- 
ably serve to reduce, but not seriously impair, the enemy’s 
offensive capability. Available evidence indicates that 
the temporarily reduced volume of enemy supplies reach- 
ing frontline areas, when added to stockpiles already ac- 
crued there, are sufficient to meet the Communist logistical 
requirements for an appreciable period of time. This is 
evidenced by the definite increase in the amount of artil- 
lery and mortar fire employed by the Communists during 
the period. The combined fire attained a record daily 
average of 8,700 rounds with the unprecedented amount 
of 21,688 rounds fired in a single twenty-four-hour period. 
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There still, however, is no firm indication of any early 
enemy change from his present defensive posture. 

Naval aircraft from United Nations Command fast 
earriers operating in the Sea of Japan atta: ked enemy 
supplies and transportation facilities as part of the Navy 
effort in support of the United Nations Command inter- 
diction programme. Jet and propeller driven aircraft 
attacks were concentrated mainly against enemy supply 
storage and troop concentration areas south of Wonsan. 
Also, attacks were continued against major hydroelectric 
complexes, thermoelectric plants, and transformer stations 
along the east coast to deny North Korean industry much 
needed power for support of military operations. Re- 
sults attained by these attacks include the destruction 
and damage of railroad bridges, highway bridges, rail- 
road cars, trucks, military buildings, gun positions, ware- 
houses, barracks, boats, supply areas, fuel dumps, and 
an ammunition dump. Railroad tracks were cut in 
numerous places and many troop casualties were inflicted. 
A fire aboard the United States ship Bower resulted in 
major damage to several aircraft. Electrical circuits 
received the largest part of the ship’s damage. Casualties 
were eight killed, one missing, and thirty-two personnel 
injured. 

United Nations Command naval aircraft, from carriers 
and land bases, conducted offensive strikes and recon- 
naissance missions as far north as Hanchon, in the Chin- 
nampo area, the Hwanghae Province, and in support of 
frontline troops. Cover and air-spot were furnished for 
the surface units as they conducted the sea blockade and 
patrolled at island anti-invasion stations. Attacks on 
electric sub-stations and transformer stations on the west 
coast were continued in order to destroy the power being 
utilized to support military operations in Korea. Three 
days of strikes on railroad and highway bridges resulted 
in all major bridges south of Chinnampo being rendered 
unserviceable. Other results achieved included destruc- 
tion and damage of railroad bridges, highway bridges, 
military buildings, warehouses, bunkers, gun positions, 
transformer stations, boats, and electric sub-stations. 
Numerous enemy troop personnel casualties were in- 
flicted and several railroad and road cuts were reported. 
Four engagements with MIGs in the Chinnampo area were 
reported, during which one MIG was destroyed. 

Shore based naval aircraft provided friendly frontline 
units with close support missions. Pilots reported de- 
struction of numerous weapons, bunkers, military struc- 
tures, personnel shelters, supply shelters, railroad cars 
and warehouses. Spans were dropped in three railroad 
and seven road bridges. Railroad and road cuts were 
made and numerous personnel and troop casualties 
inflicted. 

Patrol planes based in Japan conducted daylight recon- 
naissance missions over the Sea of Japan, the Yellow Sea, 
and Tsushima Straits. They also flew anti-submarine 
patrols and weather reconnaissance missions for surface 
units in the Japan and Yellow Seas. On 13 August an 
aircraft on routine patrol over the Yellow Sea was at- 
tacked by two MIGs. The attacking aircraft made three 
firing passes killing one crew member and wounding four 
others. 

The Naval blockade continued along the Korean coast 
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from the bombline to Chongjin with surface units making 
day and night coastal patrols firing on key rail targets 
along the coastal main supply route daily to maintain rail 
cuts, bridge cuts, and blocked tunnels at several specific 
points. The siege by surface vessels continued at the 
major ports of Wonsan, Hungnam, and Songjin, subjecting 
the enemy forces at these ports to day and night destrue- 
tive, harassing and interdiction fire. The Communists 
were denied the use of coastal waters for shipping as all 
craft detected were taken under fire and either destroyed 
or driven ashore. Results obtained by these vessels in- 
cluded destruction and damage of trains, railroad cars, 
trucks, gun positions, sampans, military buildings, rail- 
road bridges, highway bridges and bunkers. Several cuts 
were made in railroad tracks, and numerous personnel 
‘asualties were inflicted. 

Gunfire support vessels at the East Coast bombline pro- 
vided gunfire on call for the frontline troops. Results re- 
ported by spotters included destruction and damage of 
bunkers, guns, mortars, military buildings, sampans, an 
ammunition dump, and supply areas. Enemy shore bat- 
teries were active almost daily against the blockading 
vessels and minesweepers along the coast. During this 
period four vessels were hit. Damage to the one ship 
necessitated shore repair assistance; however, the other 
three ships were able to complete their own repairs and 
continued operations. Personnel casualties were two 
killed and fifteen wounded. 

In many cases, the minesweepers, while operating in- 
shore, received machine gun and small arms fire. There 
were no reports of damage or casualties. 

On the Korean West Coast, the United Nations Com- 
mand surface units manned anti-invasion stations along 
the coast from Chinnampo to the Han River Estuary. 
in support of the friendly islands north of the battleline. 
Daylight firing into enemy positions started many fires 
and secondary explosions, destroying numerous Military 
buildings. Two night attacks by 100 and 300 enemy troops 
against the friendly island Taksom were repulsed. 
Enemy casualties inflicted in repulsing the first raid 
totalled forty killed or wounded. The small, friendly 
island of Mudo was taken under fire by enemy shore bat- 
teries almost daily; however, little or no damages was 
received. 

Vessels of the Republic of Korea Navy conducted close 
inshore patrols and blockade along both coasts and 
assisted United Nations Command forces in minesweeping 
duties. 

United Nations Command minesweepers continued op- 
erations to keep the channels, gunfire support areas, and 
anchorages free of mines of all types. Sweepers also 
enlarged areas and swept close inshore as needed by 
operating forces. Enemy fishing sampans were dispersed 
and driven ashore when encountered during sweeping 
operations. 

Naval auxiliary vessels, Military Sea Transportation 
Service, and merchant vessels under contract provided 
personnel lifts and logistic support for the United Nations 
Command naval air and ground forces in Japan and 
Korea. 

The United Nations Command interceptors again dem- 
onstrated their superiority over the MIG—15s by destroy- 
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ing twenty-two enemy jets and damaging twenty-two 
others in the first eight days of the period. After approxi- 
mately four months of reduced MIG sorties, the total for 
the first week in August rose sharply to more than 600, 
the highest since the period ending 4 April 1952. 

The intensive aerial battles during the early days of 
the month, as compared to recent activity, could possibly 
be credited to the stepped-up offensive air strikes of 
United Nations Command fighter bomber units following 
a period of relatively poor weather. 

The MIG pilots displayed an aggressiveness similar in 
pattern to that of the previous weeks; however, their 
attempts to close with United Nations Command Aircraft 
was limited by an evident lack of experience or proficiency. 
In several instances, MIG pilots, using previously de- 
veloped tactics to position themselves, lost their kills 
through poor gunnery, inept maneuvers, and overeager- 
ness. It is probable that new units comprised a substan- 
tial part of this Communist effort. 

Only once did the Russian-built MIGs get through the 
United Nations Command fighter screen to attack the 
fighter bombers. This was on 5 August, and on this 
occasion the fighter bombers damaged one of the faster 
MIGs without receiving any damage themselves. 

The results of the increased activity demonstrated once 
again that the Communist pilot-plane combination re- 
mains somewhat inferior to the United Nations Com- 
mand fighter interceptor and pilot. The first two weeks 
of August saw twenty-four MIGs destroyed, one probably 
destroyed pending film assessment, and twenty-five others 
damaged. 

Fighter bombers successfully attacked supply targets, 
troop concentrations and cut rails in enemy rear areas. 
On close air support sorties immediately in front of 
United Nations Command troops they blasted enemy 
bunkers, destroyed gun positions of various calibers and 
inflicted numerous Red troop casualties. 

On 4 August the fighter bombers attacked a military 
headquarters area located east of Pyongyang and de- 
stroyed eighty buildings, one fuel dump and six gun posi- 
tions. The fighter bombers also hit troop concentrations 
southeast of the headquarters area where an undeter- 
mined number of Red troops were killed. 

The light bombers continued their programme of 
hitting supply storage areas and then conducting armed 
reconnaissance of the main supply routes. Supply instal- 
lations in the Sariwon, Chaeryong area were hit on sev- 
eral oceasions. 

The light bombers were also utilized on close support 
missions operating under the control of ground radar 
stations during the hours of darkness and when poor 
weather prevented visual attacks. They also continued 
the practice of creating temporary road blocks by 
dropping butterfly bombs (four-pound fragmentation 
bombs). 

Medium bombers bombed marshalling yards at Huichon, 
Hamhung, Osan-ni, Naewason-ni and Singosan to destroy 
transportation facilities and knock out supply transfer 
points. 

On 5 August, medium bombers bombed the Hoechang 
Ore Processing Plant by use of electronic aiming devices. 
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They rendered the plant unserviceable and destroyed 
ninety percent of the buildings in the area. 

On 11 August medium bombers struck the Hokusen Steel 
Mill and electric power installations at the factory. They 
destroyed forges, electric furnace buildings, destroyed or 
damaged machine shop buildings and demolished adjacent 
structures. Two days later they bombed a large supply 
centre near Anak. The medium bombers inflicted maxi- 
mum damage to the dug-in and well dispersed supply 
stacks. 

Close support missions were also flown under the con- 
trol of ground radar installations. 

The localized Psychological Warfare programme was 
continued through the use of special leaflets and radio 
broadcasts. On 3 August, twenty minutes in advance of 
a light bomber attack on Sinchon, radio broadcasts were 
made warning civilians in the area to stay clear of mili- 
tary targets. The radio warnings, which were repeated 
every five minutes prior to the attack, were preceded by 
leaflets which notified civilians that military targets would 
be destroyed and directed them to get away from supply 
targets and military equipment. The raid by the light 
bombers destroyed supply stacks and set fire to fuel stor- 
age areas. After the attack more leaflets were dropped 
pointing out the fact that United Nations Command air 
power would strike when and where it desired but that it 
was not the United Nations Command intention to injure 
innocent people. This operation was repeated one day 
later when Yonan was the target area. 

On and before 15 August, the seventh anniversary of the 
liberation of Korea and the expulsion of foreign armies 
from China, United Nations Command leaflets and radio 
broadcasts reminded enemy soldiers and civilians of the 
series of events by which alien Communist dictatorship 
has enslaved northern Korea and China and nullified the 
people’s hopes after World War II. These media noted 
that, for the third time, this anniversary of liberation finds 
the Korean people suffering under ruthless Communist 
military aggression, and the Chinese people in the grip of 
unscrupulous alien exploitation. At the front, United 
Nations Command leaflets and loudspeaker broadcasts con- 
tinue to keep enemy soldiers informed of the refusal of 
their Communist leaders to work for an early and realistic 
Armistice Agreement that would halt their aggression. 
Continuous warnings, by leaflets and broadcasts, are being 
given to civilians in northern Korea, urging them to leave 
areas where military targets are located. 


FIFTY-SECOND REPORT: FOR THE 
PERIOD AUGUST 16-31, 1952? 


U.N. doe. 8/2837 
Dated November 5, 1952 


I herewith submit report number 52 of the United Na- 
tions Command Operations in Korea for the period 16-31 
August 1952, inclusive. United Nations Command com- 
muniqués numbers 1343-1358 provide detailed accounts 
of these operations. 

The Armistice Negotiations continued in recess as mu- 
tually agreed until 19 August at which time the Delega- 
tions reconvened. In his opening statement the Commu- 


* Transmitted to the Security Council by the representa- 
tive of the U.S. to the U.N. on Nov. 3. 
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nist Senior Delegate again pointed to the repatriation 
of war prisoners as the sole obstacle to the conclusion of 
an Armistice, and insisted that all prisoners of war must 
be repatriated except for those Koreans whose homes are 
in the area of the detaining side. He charged the United 
Nations Command with the entire responsibility for non- 
attainment of an Armistice in Korea. He then concluded 
by stating that increased United Nations Command mili- 
tary pressure would never change the Communist deter- 
mination that all war prisoners must be repatriated but 
would only invite a United Nations Command defeat. 

In reply, the United Nations Command Senior Delegate 
reviewed briefly the history of Communist aggression in 
Korea and termed it a failure. He placed the respon- 
sibility for the continuation of hostilities on the Commu- 
nists and asserted that this left the United Nations Com- 
mand no choice except to continue attacks with calami- 
tous results for North Korea and the loss of more 
Communist soldiers than the total number of non-repatri- 
ates still in dispute. He pointed out the gross incon- 
sistency of the Chinese Communist allegations that 
Chinese Red troops in Korea are volunteers with the Com- 
munist refusal to agree to the right of these volunteers 
to exercise a free choice not to return to the North Korean 
side. Weighing the terrible damage to North Korea 
against the return of several thousand unwilling Chinese 
prisoners of war, he challenged the sincerity of the Chi- 
nese Communist desire for an Armistice. He then re- 
peated the United Nations Command offer to settle the 
problem by repatriating 83,000 willing Communist prison- 
ers in exchange for over 12,000 United Nations Command 
captured personnel. He concluded by proposing another 
recess until 27 August if the Communists were not willing 
to conclude an Armistice on the foregoing basis. 

The Senior Communist Delegate, in an attempted re- 
buttal of the United Nations Command statement charged 
that South Korea had started the Korean War at United 
States instigation, and restated his threat that the United 
Nations Command delay of an Armistice would result in 
United Nations Command defeat. He repeated his state- 
ment that all prisoners must be repatriated and accused 
the United Nations Command of lying in its statements 
that any war prisoners would have to be repatriated by 
force. He charged the United Nations Command with 
forcing Chinese Prisoners of War to act as special 
agents, and asserted that he was prepared to prove this 
charge. He then registered the routine protest concerning 
recesses, stated that attempts to create discord between 
the Korean and Chinese people were useless, and agreed 
to recess as proposed by the United Nations Command 
Senior Delegate. 

On 27 August the Delegations reconvened. The Senior 
Communist Delegate immediately read a_ blustering 
tirade against United Nations Command treatment of its 
prisoners of war which he then handed to the United 
Nations Command Senior Delegate in letter form. He 
continued with a statement that differed from the one 
he made the week before only by being somewhat milder 
and less offensive in expression. 

The United Nations Command Senior Delegate answered 
by querying the Communists as to when they proposed to 
reply to the United Nations Command request, made three 
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weeks before, to permit receipt by United Nations Com- 
mand personnel in Communist custody of individual par- 
cels or collective shipments of relief supplies. He stated 
the United Nations Command willingness to permit the 
Communists reciprocal privileges, and noted that Com- 
munist failure to give a satisfactory answer made the 
Sincerity of their avowed adherence to the Geneva Con- 
vention open to question. He then offered to exchange 
lists of prisoners of war on the basis of numbers already 
stated, in order to put an end to the conflict. In the event 
of Communist non-acceptance of this offer, he proposed a 
further recess until 4 September. 

The Communist Senior Delegate promptly claimed Com- 
munist adherence to the principles of the Geneva Conven- 
tion of 1949; accused the United Nations Command of 
attempting to divide the Korean and Chinese people, and 
falsely charged the United Nations Command with 
brutal treatment of its prisoners designed to forcibly 
retain captured personnel. He stated that the matter of 
exchange of parcels was under study, and agreed to recess 
until 4 September. 

During the periods while the main Delegations were in 
recess a series of meetings between Liaison Officers took 
place. On 17 August the Communists protested two over- 
flights of the conference site by United Nations Command 
aircraft which occurred on 16 August. On 20 August the 
United Nations Command accepted responsibility for this 
violation but rejected earlier charges of overflight, alleged 
to have been made on 12 August, as unverified. On 23 
August the United Nations Command Liaison Officer 
turned over to the Communists a letter and maps giving 
new designations and locations of all United Nations Com- 
mand Prisoner of War camps. On the 28 and 30 of August 
the Communist Liaison Officer delivered strongly worded 
letters of protest from the Senior Communist Delegate 
complaining of United Nations Command treatment of 
Communist prisoners in its custody as reported by United 
Nations Command news media. No formal acknowledg- 
ment of these protests was made. On 31 August the Com- 
munist Liaison Officer delivered a formal protest regarding 
the alleged strafing of Communist Prisoner of War Camp 
Number Eight at Kandong. The Communist note charged 
that the camp was distinctly marked and that as a result 
of United Nations Command strafing, six prisoners were 
killed and twenty-two wounded, sixteen seriously. The 
United Nations Command is investigating this report. 

At a final meeting of interpreters on 29 August, agree- 
ment was reached on all major points of the wording of 
the draft Armistice Agreement in English, Korean and 
Chinese except for the proper term for “United Nations 
Command” in the Communist-prepared Korean version, 
and for “Korea” in the United Nations Command-prepared 
Chinese version. The Communist interpreters stipulated 
that the agreed version was not to be considered abso- 
lutely final, but the United Nations Command interpreters 
avoided becoming involved in minor editorial changes 
suggested by the Communists. 

Throughout this period a series of scattered and rela- 
tively minor incidents occurred at pro-Communist Pris- 
oner of War installations which apparently were inspired 
by leaders of the various enclosures attempting to test 
the degree of control being exercised by camp security 
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forces. In each case the incident was handled quickly 
and expeditiously by camp authorities with a minimum 
of force. The interior operation of each of the enclosures 
is being subjected to the closest scrutiny to determine 
whether any pattern of planned resistance may be de- 
veloping. 

Throughout all of the camps, both those housing pro- 
Communists and anti-Communists, construction and gen- 
eral improvements are being carried out. With more than 
25,000 civilian internees having been released to date under 
Operation HOMECOMING, sufficient space was made 
available at Yongchon to accommodate about 8,000 North 
Korean non-repatriate Prisoners of War originally housed 
at Pusan. The United Nations Command Prisoner of 
War Command intends to complete in the near future 
the movement of all pro-Communist Korean patients from 
the Pusan hospital to Koje-do and pro-Communist Chinese 
Communist Force patients to Cheju-do. This will leave 
in the mainland camps only those prisoners who have in- 
dicated they would resist return to Communist control. 

Enemy ground action, restricted by weather that in- 
cluded “Typhoon Karen”, decreased in intensity toward 
the end of the period. The most noteworthy fighting oc- 
curred on the western front southeast of Punji where a 
determined but out-fought énemy threw numerous unsuc- 
cessful attacks against United Nations Command elements 
defending a hill position won early in August. A general 
decrease in the enemy’s expenditure of mortar and ar- 
tillery fire was noted with a daily average of 6,000 rounds 
being fired compared to 8,700 rounds during the previous 
period. As the period ended the ground action had di- 
minished greatly with enemy-initiated action reduced to 
a minimum. Dissident elements in United Nations Com- 
mand rear areas displayed slightly increased aggressive- 
ness southeast of Taejon where three small-scale attacks 
were made against United Nations Command rail traffic 
causing several casualties and negligible delays in train 
schedules. 

The western sector of the United Nations Command 
front was the scene of the heaviest fighting as Communist 
troops launched repeated attacks against an outpost po- 
sition southeast of Punji. This position was seized dur- 
ing the first week of August when United Nations Com- 
mand Forces, attempting to take a small hill mass to the 
south, occupied this commanding position in a counter- 
thrust which caught the enemy by surprise. Two bat- 
talion strength attacks, one on the 16 of August, and 
another on the 25 of August, resulted in heavy enemy 
losses and failed to drive the United Nations Command 
elements from their positions. Despite weather-inflicted 
hardships, the enemy exhibited, during the past month, 
unusual determination in his efforts to seize United Na- 
tions Command outposts in this vicinity. No further hos- 
tile action in this direction has been attempted since 25 
August, possibly as a result of high losses suffered in his 
many fruitless attempts. 

The central sector’s most prominent ground action 
centred around Talchon where opposing forces countered 
each others every move. On 16 August a Communist com- 
pany, supported by a large volume of artillery and mortar 
fire, attacked United Nations Command positions four 
miles southeast of Talchon only to withdraw after an in- 
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tense fire fight of one and one-half hours’ duration. On 17 
August an enemy unit attacked another outpost in this 
area and succeeded in seizing a portion of the position, 
but at the close of the day a United Nations Command unit 
was in possession of the terrain feature. While this en- 
gagement was in progress a United Nations Command 
raiding party drove entrenched enemy defenders from 
their positions on top of a hill three miles south of Tal- 
chon. Later, the enemy, supported by over 1,400 rounds of 
mortar and artillery fire, assaulted this outpost forcing the 
United Nations Command unit there to retire. Another 
engagement of three and one-half hours’ duration took 
place at this locale during the early morning hours of 27 
August, when a United Nations Command raiding party 
unsuccessfully attempted to re-occupy this position. In 
an effort to thwart a United Nations Command psycho- 
logical warfare broadcast, Communist elements employed 
for the first time a searchlight in their forward areas just 
before dawn 20 August. The loudspeakers were four miles 
south of Sutae and were broadcasting to elements of the 
45th Division of the 15th Chinese Communist Force Army. 
The remainder of the ground action in this sector was 
limited to patrol clashes and minor probes during which 
the enemy demonstrated his usual degree of stubbornness 
in all but a few instances. 

On the eastern front, United Nations Command aggres- 
Siveness was evidenced during the early morning of 23 
August when a raid was initiated on an entrenched Com- 
munist unit in position northwest of Oemyon. The de- 
fenders were forced to withdraw after two and one-half 
hours of close-in fighting which included hand-to-hand 
combat. The enemy’s ability to defend and screen his 
main battle positions was made apparent by the stubborn 
resistance encountered in the numerous patrol clashes 
which comprised the bulk of the ground action in the 
eastern sector. 

There was a marked decrease in enemy vehicular traffic 
during the latter part of the period as a result of ‘Typhoon 
Karen” and heavy rains. Visual air reconnaissance of 
areas in North Korea indicated that the majority of the 
enemy’s supply routes remained trafficable despite the 
considerable damage caused to bridging and road nets. 
Any impairment of the enemy’s logistical position caused 
by the weather, particularly in view of the previously 
existing stockpiles of supplies in hostile forward areas, 
cannot be construed as an appreciable reduction in the 
enemy’s capability for offensive action. As yet, however, 
there is no firm evidence to establish the conclusion that 
a major enemy offensive is imminent. To the contrary, 
both air and ground observations indicate a continued 
enemy defence. These observations are substantiated by 
the statements of the great majority of prisoners of war 
which also indicate a continued defensive attitude on the 
part of hostile ground forces in Korea. 

United Nations Command naval jet and propeller-driven 
aircraft operating from fast carriers in the Sea of Japan 
ranged over the eastern half of North Korea striking the 
enemy from the bombline to as far north as Chongjin. 
Poor to marginal flying weather on nine days of this 
period, a condition usually encountered during this season 
of the year, lessened the effect of the interdiction pro- 
gramme on transportation facilities which need almost 
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daily attention in view of the enemy’s rapid repair effort. 
Hence, the heaviest strike emphasis was directed against 
supply, fuel, and ammunition dumps, truck-loading areas, 
and troop concentrations south of Wonsan in the bombline 
area. Attacks continued against targets of strategic 
military importance to the enemy such as hydroelectric 
plants, electric transformer stations, and industrial plants. 
Attacks on interdiction targets resulted in numerous rail 
cuts, and destruction or damage to rail and highway 
bridges, a locomotive, rail cars, trucks and boats. Close 
air support sorties were also flown opposite United Na- 
tions Command ground force positions along the eastern 
part of the bombline. Naval aircraft flew across Korea 
to hit a troop building and supply area near Sukchon in 
conjunction with an Air Force attack. Six MIGs en- 
gaged twelve navy jets with no friendly claims or damage. 
The U. S. S. Boxer, recently damaged by fire, resumed 
launching aircraft against the enemy. 

United Nations Command naval aireraft, land and car- 
rier based, conducted offensive strikes and reconnaissance 
missions on the west coast as far north as Hanchon, in 
the Chinnampo area, the Hwanghae Province, and in sup- 
port of front line troops. Cover and air-spot were fur- 
nished for the surface units as they conducted the sea 
blockade and patrolled at island anti-invasion stations. 
Attacks on electric sub-stations and transformer stations 
on the west coast were continued. Two days of strikes on 
rail and highway bridges resulted in many major bridges 
south of Chinnampo being rendered unserviceable. 
Strikes on two troop concentrations resulted in an esti- 
mated 300 enemy killed. Other results included destruc- 
tion or damage to gun positions, bunkers, barracks, 
warehouses, junks, railroad cars, trucks, and a radar 
station. Numerous rail and road cuts were inflicted. 

Shore based naval aircraft provided friendly front line 
units with close air support, and flew strike and re- 
connaissance sorties deep into enemy territory. These 
attacks resulted in destruction or damage to numerous 
gun positions, mortar positions, bunkers, military build- 
ings, supply shelters, warehouses, rail cars, and rail and 
highway bridges. In addition, numerous enemy troop 
casualties were inflicted. 

Patrol planes based in Japan conducted daylight re- 
connaissance missions over the Sea of Japan, the Yellow 
Sea, and Tsushima Straits. They also flew anti-sub- 
marine patrols and weather reconnaissance missions for 
surface units in the Japan and Yellow Seas. 

The Naval blockade continued along the Korean east 
coast from the bombline to Chongjin with surface units 
making day and night coastal patrols, firing on key rail 
targets along the coastal supply routes daily to maintain 
rail cuts, bridge cuts, and blocked tunnels at several 
specific points. The siege by surface vessels continued at 
the major ports of Wonsan, Hungnam, and Songjin, 
subjecting the enemy forces at these ports to day and 
night destructive, harassing and interdiction fire. The 
Communists were denied the use of coastal waters for 
shipping as all craft detected were taken under fire and 
either destroyed or driven ashore. Railroad track cuts 
and enemy casualties were inflicted by naval gunfire with 
destruction and damage reported to trains, rail cars, 
trucks, gun positions, sampans, military buildings, rail 
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and highway bridges, and bunkers. Major surface units 
struck inland at Kyosen Number Four hydroelectric plant 
to lay shells in the plant area. 

Cruisers and destroyers at the East Coast Bombline 
patrolled the area north of Wonsan daily and provided 
gunfire support on call for the front line troops on the 
eastern front. The shore fire control parties reported de- 
struction and damage to guns, mortars, bunkers, supply 
areas, sampans, and personnel shelters. 

The typhoon which crossed Korea during this period 
caused high seas which tore many enemy mines loose 
from their moorings. From 19 to 23 August, thirty-seven 
mines were sighted, twenty-nine of which were destroyea 
by patrolling vessels. The remainder were sighted after 
being washed up on the beaches, 

Enemy shore batteries were active almost daily against 
the blockading vessels and minesweepers along the coast, 
One destroyer was hit in the vicinity of Songjin with 
three men killed and another ten wounded. Damage to 
the ship was superficial and her operational readiness 
was not impaired. Minesweepers and motor torpedo 
boats, while operating inshore, received enemy machine 
gun and small arms fire. A fleet tug on patrol east of 
Hungnam struck a mine and sank almost immediately. 
Ninety-two of the ninety-seven personnel aboard were 
recovered. Casualties were two killed, three missing, and 
four injured seriously. 

On the Korean West Coast, United Nations Commanu 
surface units manned anti-invasion stations along the 
coast from Chinnampo to the Han River Estuary, in sup- 
port of the friendly islands north of the battle line. Day- 
light firing into enemy positions started many fires and 
secondary explosions, destroying numerous buildings. 
Patrols were made nightly, and mainland positions oppo- 
site friendly islands illuminated to deter any enemy 
attack plans. The small friendly islands of Mudo and 
Sosuapto were taken under enemy shore battery fire sev- 
eral times with little or no damage received. Surface 
vessels provided counter battery support. 

Vessels of the Republic of Korea Navy conducted close 
inshore patrols and blockade along both coasts and as- 
sisted United Nations Command Forces in minesweeping 
duties. 

United Nations Command minesweepers continued 
operations to keep the channels, gunfire support areas, 
and anchorages free of mines of all types. Sweepers also 
enlarged areas, and swept close inshore as needed by 
operating forces. Enemy fishing sampans were dispersed 
and driven ashore when encountered during sweeping 
operations, 

United Nations Command Naval auxiliary vessels, 
Military Sea Transportation Service, and merchant ves- 
sels under contract, provided personnel lifts and logistic 
support for the United Nations air and ground forces in 
Japan and Korea, and to the operating Naval Forces, 

United Nations Command Air Forces aircraft estab- 
lished a new record effort during a twenty-four hour 
period on 29 August. Fighter bombers climaxed a series 
of attacks on Pyongyang military targets and supply 
areas on this date in the operation against the North 
Korean capital. Protection from enemy MIG aircraft 
was provided by United Nations Command interceptors. 
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The fighter bombers struck in three separate waves to 
destroy military supplies, industrial plants, troop billets, 
headquarters buildings, ammunition dumps and vehicle 
parks. United Nations Command fighter bombers were 
joined by Navy aircraft operating from carriers located 
off the east coast of Korea. The joint effort by Air Force 
and Navy planes was closely co-ordinated to permit maxi- 
mum coverage of all target areas. Prior to each strike, 
antiaircraft defenses were hit by fighter bombers. 

Attacking fighter bombers gave particular attention to 
small, well-defended targets which had not been attacked 
in previous raids. Destruction of military targets was 
heavy, and included two ammunition dumps destroyed, 
three fuel storage areas destroyed and eight supply stacks 
destroyed. 

United Nations Command medium bombers blasted 
military targets in the Pyongyang area on four occasions 
during the period. The largest strike was on 20 August 
when a mass attack was made on two separate supply 
storage areas comprising 400 acres of supply stockpiles 
with excellent results. Good photography of part of the 
target area showed 292 supply buildings destroyed and 
fifty-three damaged. 

On 23, 26 and 30 August the medium bombers returned 
to Pyongyang to blast other military facilities which had 
been previously located through photo reconnaissance. 

The Sunpongdong marshalling yard, located near the 
Yalu River, was attacked by medium bombers on 23 
August. During the raid the friendly aircraft encoun- 
tered concentrated and co-ordinated enemy fighter attacks. 
Most of the attacking fighters were propeller driven types. 
One enemy fighter was shot down. No friendly aircraft 
were lost or seriously damaged in the operation. 

Other medium bomber operations included an attack 
on the Nakwon Munitions Plant. This factory reportedly 
turned out 1,000 anti-tank grenades and 3,000 to 5,000 
hand grenades daily. The attack destroyed the main 
factory building and fifteen other structures. On 27 
August, aircraft were scheduled against the Sopo ordnance 
supply area and marshalling yard northeast of Pyong- 
yang. Crews reported excellent results. The Chosen 
Number One hydroelectric plant was again bombed by 
medium bombers when reconnaissance of the area indi- 
cated that Communist forces were attempting to return 
the plant to operation. In addition, throughout the 
period, the all-weather medium bombers flew close sup- 
port missions along the battle line. 

United Nations Command Air Force operations were 
somewhat curtailed by poor flying weather during the 
period. Typhoon “Karen” passed through the battle area 
during the early part of the period and forced the evacu- 
ation of certain units to safer locations. No aircraft were 
damaged by the typhoon and damage at air installations 
was not serious. 

By 20 August, the number of fighter and fighter bomber 
sorties returned to normal and on 21 August light bombers 
joined the fighter bombers to attack a cement plant east 
of Sariwon. However, the majority of fighter bomber 
sorties during the period were on close air support missions 
and general support missions. 

A large portion of the light bomber effort was shifted 
to daylight formation bombing of military supply storage 
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areas. Approximately one-third of their sorties were 
scheduled on night intruder missions and night reconnais- 
sance of the main supply routes. The light bombers also 
flew missions in close support of United Nations Command 
ground forces. Bombing near the front lines was ac- 
complished under control of radar installations. 

United Nations Command interceptors patrolled the 
area between the Chongchon and Yalu Rivers during the 
nine days of marginal to operational weather, but ob- 
served enemy jet aircraft on only seven days. The enemy 
pilots apparently had lost some of their willingness to 
engage United Nations Command jet fighters. Seven Rus- 
sian built MIG—15 aircraft were destroyed and eighteen 
damaged. No United Nations Command interceptors were 
lost in combat with the MIGs. 

During the continued celebration of the seventh anni- 
versary of Korean liberation, United Nations Command 
leaflets and radio broadcasts denounced Communist pro- 
longation of the war which has nullified North Korean 
aspirations for full and true liberation. These media 
also reiterated the determination of the free nations to 
continue working for an armistice despite Communist 
obstruction and meanwhile to continue vigorous action to 
defeat Communist aggression. Repeated radio and leaflet 
warnings informed North Korean civilians of impending 
United Nations Command air attacks on military targets 
and urged them to evacuate their families to safety. With 
characteristic Communist contempt for human life, the 
enemy is attempting to prevent these warnings from 
reaching the people, but many are nevertheless getting 
through to them. 

The United Nations Command continued assisting the 
Republic of Korea to produce the maximum possible 
amount of its own foodstuffs. The fishing industry has 
been rehabilitated, boats and fishing tackle have been 
provided, ice plants have been repaired, and salt has been 
supplied to fisheries. The effectiveness of these measures 
has enabled South Korea not only to meet its own require- 
ments, but also to export fish and other marine products 
which are above the needs of the country. Farmers have 
been encouraged to continue their activities despite war- 
time conditions and agriculture has suffered less than any 
other part of the Korean economy. Because of the fight- 
ing and the fact that military installations occupied some 
agricultural lands, the crop yield for 1951 was about five 
to ten per cent less than prewar yields. However, the 
harvest for 1952 is expected to be slightly higher than that 
for 1951. Fertilizer imports and technical assistance pro- 
vided by the United Nations Command played a large part 
in sustaining agricultural output. There has actually 
been no serious shortage of food for refugees since the 
early emergency days when United Nations Command 
forces were confined in the Pusan perimeter. At that 
time transportation was barely sufficient to support mili- 
tary necessities. The flow of foodstuffs has varied with 
need, thus avoiding excessive storage costs. The import 
of food and its distribution to refugees and war sufferers 
presents a record [of] which all agencies concerned may 
well be proud. During the period from 25 June 1950 to 
30 June 1952 a total of 554,599 long tons of grain with a 
value of $75,194,140 was delivered to Korea through the 
United Nations Command. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


: [December 12-18, 1952] 
Security Council 


Sir Zafrulla Khan (Pakistan), in a lengthy 
statement on the Kashmir question on Dec. 16, 
said that his Government was prepared to “go 
forward” on the basis of the U.S.-U.K. resolution 
despite the fact that the force numbers suggested 
were “unfair” to the Pakistan side. He also found 
fault with the idea that the parties should seek 
out each other and report to the Council them- 
selves; the initiative should remain with the U.N. 
representative, he said. After a review of the ne- 
gotiations, in which he pointed out Pakistan’s ac- 
ceptance of numerous suggestions rejected by 
India, he concluded with a “concrete offer”: If 
India would reduce the forces on its side of the 
cease-fire line to 28,000 without armored equip- 
ment, Pakistan would for its part agree to fulfill 
its obligations under the 1948 Uncrp resolution— 
provided India agreed that the U.N. plebiscite ad- 
ministrator would then take over and carry out 
his mandate. 


Following are excerpts from the Pakistan For- 
eign Minister’s statement: 


I find myself this afternoon in a position of some em- 
barrassment in having to attempt a reply to the statement 
which the representative of India made at the Secu- 
rity Council’s last meeting. The statement contained cer- 
tain charges against Pakistan which no country could 
let pass without challenge. On the other hand. I have 
always had so much esteem for the representative who 
spoke on behalf of India and continue to entertain such 
respect, esteem and—if I may say so without imperti- 
nence—affection for her that I am afraid lest anything 
I might say should in the slightest degree jar upon her 
feelings. I shall try to avoid that. I can fully appreciate 
that she had to put her Government’s case as her Govern- 
ment saw it. Iam not making any complaint whatsoever. 
I am sure the Security Council and the representative of 
India will appreciate that I, also, have to put my side of 
the case—first, with reference to the allegations which 
were made against Pakistan and, secondly, with reierence 
to the merits of the dispute as it stands today and the 
draft resolution now under discussion. 

The fact is that there was this freedom movement in 
Kashmir, which swelled into a revolt. As I have said, the 
Maharajah’s forces were defeated in that area and the 
Maharajah was forced to flee from the capital. He asked 
for military aid from India. In those circumstances, the 
people objected to his inclination or desire to accede to 
India. Not only was there a difference between them; a 
revolt had started. He appealed to India, asking for 
military aid to deal with the situation. India made it 
clear that it could not give him military aid unless he 
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offered to accede. He wrote a letter of accession, as dic- 
tated by Mr. Menon, the Secretary of the Government of 
India, dealing with the Indian states. The letter itself 
is proof of his meaning. That was on 26 October 1947. 

Lord Mountbatten, then Governor-General of India, 
signified his acceptance of the accession, and this accept- 
ance was on 27 October. Already, on the morning of 27 
October, Indian troops had occupied Kashmir. 

Was this aggression by Pakistan? Or was this aggres- 
sion by India against the people of Kashmir, in support 
of the tyranny of the Maharajah? 

The acceptance of the so-called accession of Kashmir 
by India could not but be regarded by the Government of 
Pakistan as an encroachment on Pakistan’s sovereignty 
and territory and inconsistent with friendly relations that 
should have existed between the two dominions. This 
action of India was considered by the Government of 
Pakistan to be a clear attempt to cause disruption in the 
integrity of Pakistan by extending the influence and the 
boundaries of the Dominion of India in utter violation 
of the principles on which partition was agreed upon and 
effected. 

There is not question here of continuing accession, of 
choosing whether to remain or not to remain. 

The question is today really academic. This question 
of the validity of the accession, of the alleged aggressions 
by one side or the other—these matters have long been 
left behind. The crux of the matter, as the representative 
of India put it the other day, is the implementation of the 
two resolutions which constitute the agreement between 
the two Governments on this matter. Since those resolu- 
tions were accepted by the two Governments during the 
last week of December 1948, long after all these matters 
had happened and had been debated and had been clarified 
between the Commission and the two Governments, these 
questions as I have said, have long been academic. The 
happenings in Kashmir of August, September, October, 
November and December of 1947, the action taken by the 
Government of Pakistan on 8 May 1948—these were all 
long before these two resolutions were even propounded 
by the Commission, let alone before they were accepted 
by the two parties. I would therefore beg the Security 
Council to remember that, although they are repeatedly 
raised, they have really now become a form of abuse in 
which the Government of India chooses to indulge against 
the Government of Pakistan. 

I shall now conclude with one concrete offer. 

I make this offer—and I am willing that on this basis, 
if it is agreeable to India, we should proceed—and the 
resolution of 138 August 1948 may be implemented im- 
mediately on this basis: 

India shall retain on the Indian-occupied side of Kash- 
mir 28,000 troops, all told, which includes State armed 
forces, without armor or artillery. On our side, we will 
carry out the full obligations undertaken by us under 
that resolution: The tribesmen and Pakistan volunteers 
are already out, and the Pakistan army will move out 
on that basis. 

If it is agreeable to India, let us agree on that, and 
then let the resolution of 5 January 1949 take care of 
the rest—provided that then the Plebiscite Administrator 
takes over and carries out all the duties and responsi- 
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pilities which the resolution of 5 January 1949 entrusts 
to him. 

If the representative of India will signify her assent 
to this, now or later, we can proceed, under the auspices 
of the United Nations Representative, on this basis 
immediately. 


General Assembly 


At the Dec. 16 plenary session, all resolutions 
submitted by Committee III on freedom of in- 
formation and self-determination were adopted. 
Voting on the former was as follows: Resolution 
A, opening the Right of Correction convention, 
25-22 (Soviet bloc, U.S.)-10; B, on future work 
in the field of freedom of information, 50-0-7 
(Soviets) ; C, appreciation to the subcommission 
on freedom of information, 50-5 (Soviets)-1; D, 
technical assistance regarding information facili- 
ties, 52-0-5 (Soviets); E, dissemination of false 
information, 50-0-10; F, draft code of ethics, 50-5 
(Soviets)-2; G (dissemination of U.N. resolutions, 
538-5 (Soviets)-1. In explaining the U.S. vote 
against Resolution A, Charles A. Sprague said: 


The U.S. delegation opposed the opening of the conven- 
tion on the international right of correction when it came 
up in the third committee, and its reasons were set forth 
fully at that time." I would like, therefore, merely to 
explain briefly why my delegation is unable to vote for 
the resolution now before us. 

In the first place, we find in this convention an unlim- 
ited right to initiate a correction and no means of de- 
termining whether the offending article or the correction 
itself is an accurate presentation of the facts. Nor is 
there any assurance that any publication will pay any 
attention to the correction. If a publication is a reputable 
one, it will print the correction without the necessity of 
a treaty. If it is an irresponsible one, then there is no 
way under this convention to force the printing of a 
correction. 

A far greater and more effective safeguard against 
incorrect reporting is to increase the supply of news and 
the sources of news so that editors and readers, by com- 
paring reports, may judge for themselves what is to be 
believed. 

In the second place, Mr. President, it is our belief that 
the convention is likely to be a source of disagreement 
and friction among nations. It obliges a nation receiving 
a “correction” to make it available to its press even 
though it disputes the facts alleged in the correction. A 
government is thereby placed in the position either of 
disseminating information which it believes to be in 
error, or openly disregarding the treaty; and if it chooses 
the latter course it opens the way for serious controversy 
with another government. 

In short, the convention now before the General Assem- 
bly offers little prospect of achieving its objectives. It 
could make these objectives more difficult to attain. In 
the course of our deliberations in the third committee, 
we have produced a number of proposals which tend to- 
ward a constructive line of action in the field of freedom 
of information. We are looking forward to a compre- 
hensive report by the rapporteur elected by the Economic 
and Social Council. We are anticipating a study by the 
Council and Unesco which will speed the development 
of independent domestic news media in underdeveloped 
countries. We have a convention on hand to protect the 
newsgathering and transmitting rights of foreign corre- 
spondents which should promote the more extensive flow 
of news everywhere. All these, Mr. President, are the 
positive ways to meet our problems; they make the con- 
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vention on the international right of correction an unnec- 
essary and probably a hazardous step. 

Now, to proceed to the draft resolution submitted by the 
delegation of the Soviet Union (A/L.125). 

The draft resolution before this plenary meeting is 
exactly the same as a draft resolution submitted by the 
Soviet delegation in the third committee. That draft 
resolution was thoroughly considered by the third com- 
mittee. A number of amendments were submitted and 
several of them were adopted. The Soviet draft resolu- 
tion, as amended, was then voted on by the committee. 
It was rejected by a roll call vote of 19 in favor, 21 against, 
with 12 abstentions. 

The decision of the third committee in rejecting the 
Soviet draft resolution was a wise one. The sole pur- 
pose of the draft resolution was to furnish the basis for 
a propaganda attack by the Soviet and other delegations 
against the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France. As I made clear in the committee debates, these 
charges that the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France are engaged in hate campaigns and propaganda 
for war came with ill grace from Governments which 
have turned the press, radio, and motion pictures of their 
countries into one gigantic vehicle for fomenting hatred 
and fear of the rest of the world and which make every 
possible effort to shut off their peoples from knowledge 
of the rest of the world. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, the General Assembly 
has before it a number of important and useful resolu- 
tions on freedom of information—resolutions which will 
really contribute to strengthening news media and to in- 
creasing the flow of news. It would seem to be completely 
unnecessary, therefore, for the Assembly to adopt this 
draft resolution, which is submitted merely for propa- 
ganda purposes and which serves no useful purpose. 


The Soviet anti-warmongering proposal was re- 
jected, 9-35-14. 

Resolution A on self-determination in non-self- 
governing territories carried by a vote of 40-14 
(U.S.)-6. Before the vote, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt (U.S.) explained: 


My delegation ordinarily does not favor the sub- 
mission of amendments in plenary after an item has been 
thoroughly debated in a committee, but in this case, 
because procedural difficulties prevented the principal ele- 
ments in the U.S. amendments from ever coming to a 
vote in the third committee, we are reintroducing two 
amendments to the second operative paragraph. 

The U.S. Government and the American people believe 
wholeheartedly in the principle of self-determination of 
peoples and nations; they believe that the right of self- 
determination should be exercised by peoples of all terri- 
tories, according to the particular circumstances of each 
territory and the freely expressed wishes of the people 
concerned. For this reason, the U.S. delegation would 
like to be able to vote for Resolution A, but it cannot do 
so in view of certain defects in the present text of that 
resolution, particularly as regards its application to a 
limited group of territories, and as regards the sugges- 
tion that the democratic processes of our territories be 
placed under the auspices of the United Nations. 

The U.S. delegation asks for a separate vote on the first 
paragraph of the preamble because it wishes an oppor- 
tunity to vote against this paragraph. In our view, the 
first preambular paragraph contains an incorrect state- 
ment of fact. We cannot admit that the peoples of non- 
self-governing and trust territories under U.S. administra- 
tion do not fully enjoy all fundamental human rights as 
this paragraph would imply. 

My delegation would not consider the second operative 
paragraph fully satisfactory unless the Assembly adopts 
the two amendments which it has submitted. According 
to the present text of the second operative paragraph, 
the right of self-determination should be exercised only 
by the peoples of non-self-governing and trust territories. 
This is a restriction on the right of self-determination 
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which in the view of my delegation falls so far short of the 
concept expressed in the Charter that we should not en- 
dorse it. Ifa right is valid for one group of peoples, it is 
equally valid for all peoples. There is another difficulty, 
Mr. President. The present text of the second operative 
paragraph would place not only “plebiscites” but also 
“other recognized democratic means” under the auspices 
of the United Nations. This seems completely impractical 
to my delegation. Furthermore, insofar as this might 
involve placing our own democratic processes, or those 
of the territories under our administration, under the 
auspices of the United Nations, it is impossible for us 
to accept. We would be unable to vote for this paragraph 
as long as it contains this concept. 

Finally, my delegation asks for a separate vote on the 
third operative paragraph. The substance of this para- 
graph has considerable merit, and it recommends policies 
which we follow in the territories under our administra- 
tion, but it still seems to us that this paragraph is in- 
appropriate in this resolution. This is particularly true, 
as in our view, it detracts from the universal character 
of the resolution. Deletion of this paragraph would im- 
prove the resolution by focusing greater attention on its 
main purpose—to bring about greater respect for the right 
of self-determination of all peoples. 

In eonclusion, Mr. President, the United States will 
vote in favor of Resolution A if the first and last para- 
graphs are deleted and if the second operative paragraph 
is improved. My delegation earnestly hopes that these 
changes can be made as it desires to vote for the resolu- 
tion. The U.S. delegation believes that any resolution 
on self-determination should command the support of 
an overwhelming majority of the General Assembly. It 
believes this not simply because the resolution is subject 
to Rule 84, as it relates to an important question and to 
the operation of the trusteeship system, but essentially 
because a resolution on so vital a matter should be so 
phrased as to appeal to the whole Assembly and not just 
to a small majority of the Assembly. 


U.S. amendments to broaden the application of 
the resolution “to all territories” and permit 
plebiscites for the purpose of ascertaining the 
wishes of inhabitants were rejected, 22-28-5 and 
13-30-12. In separate votes, the first preambular 
paragraph and the third operative paragraph were 
confirmed, 38-13-9 and 39-3-17. 

By a vote of 39-12(U.S.)-5, the Assembly 
recommended that administering authorities in- 
clude in their reports information on self-deter- 
mination; a request to the Human Rights Com- 
mission to continue preparing recommendations 
concerning international respect for the right to 
self-determination was approved 42(U.S.)-7-8. 

On Dec. 17, the Assembly approved Committee 
I’s resolutions on Tunisia (44—3-8) and on the Eri- 
trean item (51-0-5). The Ad Hoc Political Com- 
mittee resolution on the repatriation of Greek 
children was adopted by a vote of 46-5-6 after 
approval of New Zealand amendments restoring 
the passage agreeing to the suspension of Red 
Cross work, except in Yugoslavia. The Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross had cabled 
the Secretary-General on Dec. 2, after approval of 
the Committee’s text, stating that it was unable to 
do effective work because of the attitude of the har- 
boring governments. Explaining his delegation’s 
support, the Greek representative said that he 
bowed to the inevitable, with sorrow and bitterness. 
No one could take exception to the Red Cross re- 
quest to be relieved, nor to the Assembly’s action 
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in complying with the request, he said. The door 
had been left ajar, and Greece would never give 
up hope that the children would some day be 
returned. 

The proposal for direct negotiations between the 
Arab States and Israel, recommended by the Ad 
Hoc Political Committee, failed to obtain a two- 
thirds majority in the plenary session on Dec. 18. 
The vote was 24-21-15. The five states of the 
Soviet bloc, which had abstained from voting in 
the Committee, were among those casting nega- 
tive votes; states which abstained in the plenary 
session, after having voted for the resolution in 
the Committee, were Colombia, Costa Rica, the 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Liberia, and Venezuela. Amendments sub- 
mitted by the Philippines, introducing a reference 
to “the principle of the internationalization of 
Jerusalem” and directing the parties to negotiate 
“on the basis of” past Assembly resolutions rather 
than “bearing in mind” such resolutions, were de- 
feated. Speaking against the Philippine amend- 
ments before the vote, Philip C. Jessup (U.S.) said 
the text as approved by the Ad Hoc Committee 
did not “surrender” or “impair” Arab rights or 
ignore legitimate Arab interests. 

Committee I (Political and Security) —Consid- 
eration of the Tunisian question was completed 
Dec. 12 with the adoption of a resolution, intro- 
duced by 11 Latin American states, expressing 
confidence that the “Government of France will 
endeavor to further the effective development of 
the free institutions of the Tunisian people” and 
the hope that the parties will continue negotiations 
on “an urgent basis” with a view to bringing about 
self-government for Tunisians. The resolution 
also appeals to the parties to conduct their rela- 
tions and settle their disputes in accordance with 
the spirit of the Charter and to refrain from ac- 
tions likely to aggravate the present tension. The 
vote was 45-3( Belgium, Luxembourg, South Af- 
rica)—10(Soviet bloc, Argentina, Guatemala, 
U.K.) ; El Salvador and France were absent. A 
draft resolution on the question proposed by 13 
Arab-Asian states was rejected (24-27-7). 

During the Committee’s general debate on the 
Moroccan item, Philip C. Jessup (U.S.) on Dec. 
15 declared that there are significant differences 
between the problems of Morocco and Tunisia but 
that all agree it would be most beneficial to Tu- 
nisia, Morocco, and France and to world peace if 
these two protectorates progressed steadily toward 
the fulfillment of their national aspirations. He 
expressed the hope that the spirit of moderation 
would predominate in Morocco and Tunisia. The 
Moroccan problem, he said, was more complex than 
the Tunisian one and its solution required 
“very high statesmanship.” He concluded: 

We say again: We trust France and wish to support, 
and not in any way to make more difficult, the achieve- 


ment of the high purposes to which France has pledged 
herself. We have faith in the peoples and governments of 
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Text of Resolution on the 
Tunisian Question ' 


U.N. doe. A, Resolution 41 
Adopted Dee. 17, 1952 


The General Assembly 

HAVING DEBATED the question proposed by thirteen 
Member States in document A/2152, 

MINDFUL of the necessity of developing friendly 
relations among nations based on respect for the 
principle of equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples, 

CONSIDERING that the United Nations, as a centre 
for harmonizing the actions of nations in the attain- 
ment of their common ends under the Charter, should 
strive towards removing any causes and factors of 
misunderstanding among Member States, thus re- 
asserting the general principles of co-operation in 
| the maintenance of international peace and security, 
Expresses the confidence that, in pursuance of 
its proclaimed policies, the Government of France 
will endeavour to further the effective development 
of the free institutions of the Tunisian people, in 
conformity to the purposes and principles of the 
Charter, 

Expresses the hope that the parties will continue 
negotiations on an urgent basis with a view to 
bringing about self-government for Tunisians in 
the light of the relevant provisions of the Charter 
of the United Nations, 

Appeals to the Parties concerned to conduct their 
relations and settle their disputes in accordance 
with the spirit of the Charter and refrain from any 
acts or measures likely to aggravate the present 
tension. 


1 Adopted by Committee I (Political and Security) on 
Dec. 12 and by the General Assembly on Dec. 17. 











France and Morocco who must and will work out their 
destinies together. 

A draft resolution circulated on Dec. 15 by 13 
Arab and Asian delegations requested the French 
Government and the Sultan of Morocco to enter 
into negotiations for an early peaceful settlement 
in accord with the sovereignty of Morocco, the 
aspirations of her people, and the U.N. Charter. 
The next day a draft resolution was introduced 
by the same 11 Latin-American delegations that 
had sponsored the resolution on Tunisia adopted 
by the Committee (and later by the plenary 
session). 

The Latin-American draft expresses the con- 
fidence that, “in pursuance of its proclaimed poli- 
cies,” the Government of France will endeavor to 
“further the fundamental liberties of the people 
of Morocco in conformity with the Purposes and 
Principles of the charter.” It goes on to express 
the hope that the parties will continue negotia- 
tions “on an urgent basis” toward “developing the 
free political institutions of the people of Morocco 
with due regard to legitimate rights and interests 
under the established norms and practices of the 
law of nations.” The proposal also appeals to the 
parties to conduct their relations in an atmosphere 
of good will, mutual confidence and respect, and 
to settle their disputes in accordance with the 
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Charter, thus refraining from any acts or meas- 
ures likely to aggravate the present tension. 

A Pakistani amendment introduced on Dec. 17 
revised the wording of one paragraph to express 
the hope that “the parties will continue negotia- 
tions on an urgent basis with a view to bringing 
about self-government for Moroccans in the light 
of the relevant provisions of the Charter of the 
United Nations.” With this amendment, the 
resolution was adopted, 40-5(U. S.)-11, after the 
Arab-Asian draft had been defeated. Ambassa- 
dor Jessup, in an explanation of vote, said the 
11-power text had been carefully drafted to deal 
with the situation in Morocco, which, as he had 
said previously, was different from that in 
Tunisia; the Pakistan amendment tended to be- 
cloud and obscure the distinction between the two 
cases. Because the amendment had seriously im- 

aired the approach of the original draft, the 
Jnited States must cast a negative vote. 

At the outset of discussion on the Austrian item, 
Andrei Gromyko (U.S.S.R.), on a point of order, 
recalled his delegation’s objections to inclusion of 
the question on the Assembly’s agenda. The ab- 
breviated draft offered by the U.S., U.K., and 
France was incompatible with previous agree- 
ments. Consideration of the question by the As- 
sembly would not expedite the conclusion of the 
treaty nor the establishment of a free, democratic 
Austria. He charged that the introduction of the 
item was a maneuver by the “Big Three” to divert 
attention from truly urgent problems such as arms 
reduction, the ban on atomic weapons, cessation of 
the Korean war, and conclusion of a “Big Five” 
peace pact. The U.S.S.R. would not participate 
in consideration of the Austrian question nor in 
the voting on proposals arising from the debate, 
nor would it recognize any resolutions which might 
be adopted since they would have no legal force. 

Chairman Joao Carlos Muniz (Brazil) declared 
that under the rules of procedure the Committee 
was bound to consider the item. On another point 
of order, Luis Quintanilla (Mexico) moved that 
the Austrian Foreign Minister be invited to par- 
ticipate in the debate, without the right to vote; 
the motion carried, 47-5-0. 

Brazil then introduced a 4-power resolution, 
cosponsored also by Lebanon, Mexico, and the 
Netherlands, appealing to the parties concerned to 
make a renewed and urgent effort to reach agree- 
ment on the terms of the Austriantreaty. Foreign 
Minister Kar] Gruber welcomed Brazil’s initiative, 
warning that the Austrians’ patience with regard 
to the continued occupation of their country could 
not last indefinitely. 

Selwyn Lloyd (U.K.) reviewed the background 
of the question, recalling that every concession by 
the Western Powers had been followed by Soviet 
demands for further concessions or the introduc- 
tion of further objections. The proposal for an 
abbreviated treaty was an attempt to end this 
deadlock. As in the past, the Western Powers 
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stood ready to meet with Soviet representatives to 
discuss any points connected with the treaty, pro- 
vided only that such points were relevant and were 
intended to facilitate conclusion of the treaty. 
His delegation therefore endorsed the 4-power 
resolution. 

Benjamin V. Cohen (U.S.) on Dec. 18 charged 
that the U.S.S.R. was trying to “perpetuate and 
increase its power over Austria.” Since the end 
of the World War II the Soviet Union had seized 
Austrian property worth $700,000,000 and set - 
its own corporations, through which it coul 
“exert a strangle-hold on the economic life of 
Austria.” He supported the 4-power proposal in 
the hope that it would provide the “something 
more” required to make possible an agreement. 

Ad Hoe Political Committee—Conclusion of 
debate on the Eritrean item was marked by praise 
for the part played by the U.K., Ethiopia, and 
Italy in the solution of the Eritrean problem, and 
by tributes to U.N. Commissioner Anze Matienzo. 
A 13-power resolution, welcoming the establish- 
ment of the Federation and congratulating its 
people and governmental authorities for their 
fulfillment of the 1950 resolution, was approved 
on Dec. 12, 52-0-5 (Soviets). 

Debate on the question of the admission of new 
members began later the same day. El] Salvador 
introduced two draft resolutions sponsored jointly 
by its delegation and those of Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, and Nicaragua. One draft states 
that the Assembly has the right and the duty to 
decide on membership applications; the second 
provides for a 15-member special committee to 
study all proposals and suggestions relating 
to the membership question. Peru also intro- 
duced a proposal for Assembly consideration of 
applications. 

nator Alexander Wiley (U.S.) said that his 
delegation saw “great merit” in the 5-power pro- 
posal for a committee to study the question. He 
warned that “hasty or ill-considered action, born 
of impatience,” might have “unfortunate results.” 
Andrei Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) opposed the proposal 
for a special committee but supported a Polish 
resolution requesting the Security Council to re- 
consider simultaneous admission of 14 States 
(Albania, Mongolia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, Finland, Italy, Portugal, Ireland, Jordan, 
Austria, Ceylon, Nepal, and Libya). 

On Dec. 15 the U.S. delegation circulated a reso- 
lution to the effect that Japan is qualified for 
membership, and France circulated similar pro- 
posals relating to Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 
At the Dec. 17 session, Senator Wiley reaffirmed 
the U.S. Government’s belief in the goal of uni- 
versality of membership and described as “an at- 
tempt at hold-up” the Soviet demand that five 
applicants sponsored by the U.S.S.R. be admitted 
as the price for agreeing to the admission of the 
14 peace-loving applicants. He commended to the 
Committee the U.S. resolution on the Japanese 
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application, as well as the texts relating to Viet- 
nam, Laos, and Cambodia. 

Committee II (Economic and Financial)—An 
amended Chilean resolution expressing satisfa:- 
tion with the work of the regional economic com- 
missions was approved on Dec. 13 by a vote of 
37-0-8. The approved text incorporated amend- 
ments proposed by the United States. Considera- 
tion of chapter II of the Economic and Social 
Council’s report then began, with the introduction 
of an Ecuadoran resolution calling the attention 
of U.N. organs to the increased need for coordi- 
nated action regarding the problem of increasing 
food production. 

Committee III (Social, Humanitarian, and 
Cultural)—Discussion of the “Draft Convention 
on the Political Rights of Women” opened on 
Dec. 12. The convention, prepared by the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women and approved by 
the Economic and Social Council, proposed three 
substantive articles: 

Article 1. Women shall be entitled to vote in all elec- 

tions on equal terms with men. 

Article 2. Women shall be eligible for election to all 
publicly elected bodies, established by national law, 
on equal terms with men. 

Article 3. Women shall be entitled to hold public office 
and to exercise all public functions, established by 
national law, on equal terms with men. 

During the opening debate, Mrs. Roosevelt said 
that in 45 of the 60 U.N. member nations, women 
voted on the same terms as men and that in 7 more 
States they had partial voting rights. 

However, even in countries where for many 
years women have been eligible for public office, 
there were still too few women in positions of “real 
leadership.” The object of article 3, she said, 
was to “encourage opportunities for women in 
government service”; her delegation did not con- 
sider “public office” as including military service. 
She concluded : “The Convention is a symbol of the 
progress women have made in the past hundred 
years, and a challenge to them to claim and make 
full use of the political rights they achieve.” The 
U.S. representative spoke again on Dec. 15 in reply 
to charges by Soviet representatives that the 
United States discriminates against women. On 
Dec. 17 the Committee adopted the draft conven- 
tion, as amended by India, to include a provision 
that a contracting state may stipulate that the con- 
vention shall not apply to certain of its territories 
and may later, by notifying the Secretary-General., 
extend the application to any or all of such terri- 
tories. The vote was 35 (U.S.)-0-11. A resolu- 
tion opening the convention for signature also was 
adopted, 40 (U.S.)-0-6. 

At the same session, the Committee completed 
another item, chapter V (Human Rights) of the 
Economic and Social Council’s report. 

Committee IV (Trusteeship)—After hearing 
representatives of Togoland organizations, the 
Committee on Dec. 13 opened general debate on 
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the Ewe and Togoland unification problem. 
Charles A. Sprague (U.S.) introduced a draft 
resolution on Dec. 15 proposing joint talks between 
France, the U.K., and the Togolanders to bring 
about “a prompt, constructive, and equitable 
settlement” of the problem. The U.S. draft also 
proposed reestablishment of the Joint Council for 
Togoland Affairs on broader terms of reference. 

Amendments offered by Guatemala would invite 
France and the U.K. to discuss unification of 
the two Togolands under a single trusteeship 
administration to meet the aspirations of the 
Togolanders. Another counterproposal, jointly 
offered by 10 states, would extend the Joint 
Council’s terms of reference to enable it to discuss 
all matters, including the question of unification. 

On Dec. 16 John J. Muccio (U.S.) introduced 
a revised text of the U.S. resolution on the Ewe 
question, explaining that it incorporated the sub- 
stance of a number of amendments. His delega- 
tion could not accept Guatemala’s proposal relat- 
ing to the negotiation of a single trusteeship ar- 
rangement for the two Togolands. 

Iraq, Brazil, and others of the 10 powers con- 
tinued to maintain their proposal that the Joint 
Youncil should be reconstituted “by means of di- 
rect negotiations on the basis of universal adult 
suffrage exercised by secret ballot.” A Mexican 
proposal to request the administering authorities 
to give increased attention to the possibilities of 
technical assistance was accepted by the U.S. as 
part of its draft resolution, as was a suggestion 
by Syria for a report to be made by the Trustee- 
ship Council to the next session of the Assembly. 

In the voting, the United States cast negative 
votes on the 10-power amendment relating to di- 
rect elections and universal adult suffrage and on 
the Guatemalan amendment, both of which were 
approved (28-10-10, 18-13-18). The resolution 
as a whole was approved, 30-11-9. In voting 
against the amended resolution, Mr. Muccio ex- 
plained that the United States would have pre- 
ferred to support it, but inclusion of the 10-power 
amendment and the Guatemalan proposal made 
that impossible. 

On Dec. 15 the Committee elected Brazil, China, 
India, and Iraq members of the Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Governing Territo- 
ries beginning in 1953. 
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Resignation 


On December 6, 1952, President Truman accepted the 
resignation of William O’Dwyer as American Ambassador 
to Mexico. For the text of Mr. O’Dwyer’s letter of resig- 
nation and the President’s reply, see White House press 


release of November 26, 1952. 
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Federation of Eritrea With Ethiopia 


Effective September 15, 1952, in accordance with the 
decision made by the United Nations, BDritrea, which has 
been under temporary British administration since 1941, 
was federated with Ethiopia. The Embassy at Addis 
Ababa will now bear the relationship to Asmara of a 
mission to a consulate. 

Also, effective September 15, the consular districts of 
the Embassy and Consulate were redefined as follows: 


Addis Ababa 


All of Ethiopia except the northwestern portion which 
is bounded on the east and south by a line that follows the 
meridian of 41° E. of Greenwich from the boundary of 
Eritrea southward to latitude 12° N., and thence due west, 
passing immediately south of Lalibala and north of Dun- 
cur (Dongur), to the demarcated boundary with the 
Sudan ; also the portion of Eritrea that lies to the east of 
the meridian of 41° E. longitude (east of Thio on the Red 
Sea). 


Asmara 


All of Eritrea except the portion that lies to the east of 
the meridian of 41° E. of Greenwich (east of Thio on the 
Red Sea); also the northwestern portion of Ethiopia 
bounded on the east and south by a line that follows the 
meridian of 41° E. of Greenwich southward to the latitude 
of 12° N., and thence due west, passing immediately south 
of Lalibala and north of Duncur (Dongur), to the de 
marcated boundary with the Sudan. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address re- 
quests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except 
in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


Technical Cooperation. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 2457. Pub. 4658. 8pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Lebanon— 
Signed at Beirut May 29, 1951; entered into force 
Dec. 13, 1951. 


Agriculture, Cooperative Program in Paraguay, Addi- 
tional Financial Contributions. Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Acts Series 2468. Pub. 4668. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Paraguay— 
Signed at Asuncién Sept. 10 and Oct. 24, 1951; entered 
into force Oct. 24, 1951. 


Extradition. Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 2454. Pub. 4709. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Supplementary convention between the United States 
and Canada supplementing convention of Dec. 13, 
1900—Signed at Ottawa Oct. 26, 1951; entered into 
force July 11, 1952. 
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Agriculture 
Recommendations for agricultural development 
program in Chile 


American Republics 
CHILE: Recommendations for agricultural de- 
velopment program 


Asia 

KASHMIR: U.S. views on prospects for settling 
controversy (Gross) 

KOREA: Reports of U.N. Command operations 
(51st and 52d) Ss ee Sb Ved Saas 

Aviation 

U.S., Philippines air transport agreement . 


Canada 


U.S.-Canadian construction of power works in 
St. Lawrence River authorized . 


Caribbean 
PUERTO RICO: Communist charges against 
U.S. territorial policies . - aa 


Finance 
Export-Import Bank to assist Philippine devel- 
opment projects 1 er ee a ee 


Foreign Service 
Consular offices: Federation of Eritrea with 


Ethiopia ; 
Resignation of aunbosender o'Dwye me . 


Philippines 
Air transport agreement with US. 


Export-Import Bank to assist development 


projects 
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Protection of U.S. Nationals and Property 


U.S.-Canadian construction of power works in 
St. Lawrence River authorized 


Publications 
Recent releases 


Technical Cooperation and Development 
POINT FOUR: Understanding the program 
(Bingham) 


Treaty Information 
Safety of Life at Sea Convention enters into 
force . . 2 


Trust Territories 
Communist charges against U.S. territorial 
policies . 


United Nations 

Discussion of U.S. employees’ status in U.N. 
(Hickerson ) 

Importance of the United Nations to ‘the United 
States 

Reports of U.N. Command operations in Korea 
(51st and 52d) . 

Text of Resolution on the Tunisian Question . 

US. in UN. . 
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